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“ Ithank my memory, I yet remember some of these articles, and out they shall.” 


CHAPTER X. 
THE OLD TIGER IN HIS DEN. 


Ir is a great misfortune where the 
sensibilities work too actively at the 
cost of the mind. They are essen- 
tial to its proper working, but they 
must be kept subordinate. They 
should be tributary always, and ne- 
ver allowed to obtain the mastery. 
The sensibilities may be trained to 
a diseased activity. This is one of 
the dangers of a purely domestic 
education. The world has peculiar 
uses in roughing the sensibilities, 
and subduing them to proper ser- 
vice. Strike the true medium be- 


—{King Henry VIII. 


tween making them acute or obtuse 
and they become graceful and beau- 
tiful servitors to will and reason. 
Stimulate them to abnormal activity, 
or render them callous by brutal 
suppression, and you render both 
will and reason traitors to the en- 
dowment of the mind, whatever that 
may be. In the one case you enfee- 
ble, in the other case you brutalize 
the soul. 

We need not inquire by what 
course of training Walter Dunbar 
became enfeebled through the dis- 
eased activity of his sensibilities, to- 
the injury of his mental, and per- 
haps moral nature. Something of 
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his defect may have been constitu- 
tional—something was undoubtedly 
due to a pernicious training. Inju- 
dicious praise, which stimulates va- 
nity, is at the bottom of much of the 
mischief which is done by family 
training. In the pride of a parent’s 
heart, indulging in fond, and, per- 
haps, mistaken anticipations of a 
son’s performances, he stimulates 
the vanity without increasing the 
powers of his boy. A rough disre- 
gard, a seeming indifference to the 
juvenile performances of the young, 
would be far more judicious treat- 
ment. 

How far old Dunbar’s expectations 
—how far Walter’s own ambition or 
vanity, may have led to the failure 
of the latter, in his late effort, need 
not task our inquiry. It was cer- 
tainly due, not to a deficiency of en- 
dowment, or of acquisition, but to 
the false relations in which he stood, 
because of his previous opinions, 
when he undertook to be the simple 
mouthpiece of his father and the 
other loyalists who had succeeded in 
substituting their united will for his 
own. His heart, as some one said 
justly, was not in sympathy with his 
mind. His heart was honest, and 
his head weak, if not dishonest— 
the natural disease of professed po- 
liticians, and too much the case with 
persons engaged in the legal profes- 
sion, unless, indeed, they succeed 
in subduing and making callous the 
sensibilities, when the pure intel- 
lect fully triumphs over the moral, 
and the advocate shows himself 
equally able and unscrupulous. 

The struggle of these sensibilities, 
the want of sympathy with his sub- 
ject-argument, the sense of mortifi- 
cation following upon defeat, and the 
savage anger of his father, all united 
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to destroy Walter Dunbar’s equili- 
brium. We have seen, from its ef- 
fects upon him on the ground, how 
acutely he suffered, and what nice 
sensibilities, morbidly acute and 
aroused, were at work to bafile his 
powers, and, in some degree, to dis- 
credit his manhood. We shall sce 
that those effects were not ended 
with the simple fainting fit which 
left him temporarily senseless. From 
this he recovered after awhile, in the 
chamber of Martin Joscelyn, and be- 
neath the ministry of the physician. 
But in recovering from this fit, it 
was not to recover his senses. His 
evidence of consciousness was de- 
lirium. Heraves! His fever rages, 
and his brain is threatened by the 
keen and tense strain which has 
been made upon it. Joscelyn and 
his friend Marvin watch him all the 
rest of that night, when they had 
helped to save Brown from the fe- 
rocity of Hamilton’s troopers. They 
had returned just in season to assist 
the physician in getting the young 
man back into the bed from which 
he had leaped in his delirium. By 
morning he had grown worse, and 
in his anxiety Joscelyn had called in 
another physician. The two shake 
their heads doubtfully, and when two 
physicians unite in shaking their 
heads over a patient, his friends 
may, naturally enough, apprehend 
the worst of results. By sunrise 
Martin Joscelyn has mounted his 
hcrse, and is on his way to old Dun- 
bar’s house upon the Sand Hills. 
We have heard already that, hith- 
erto, Martin Joscelyn has been a fre- 
quent visitor at Dunbar’s; nay more, 
it has been hinted to us that he is 
something of a favorite with one 
member of the family especially. We 
have been told that he was an inti- 
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mate of Walter, and from Walter 
himself, in conversation with his sis- 
ter, we gather that he found t::e wel- 
come of the gentle Annie particular- 
ly grateful always. He was no less 
a favorite with that ancient maiden, 
Miss Janet Porter, the aunt of An- 
nie, who presides, as chief matron, 
over the establishment of Dunbar, 
being the unmarried sister of his 
late wife. Miss Janet is quite a de- 
mure, domestic lady, not over warm 
in her deportment, rather stately, in 
fact ; but very fond of her niec>, and 
very cordial in her treatment of Mar- 
tin. 

The Pasha, in his dressing-gown 
and slippers, was still the occupant 
of his chamber, when Martin Josce- 
lyn rode into the court-yard. 

He encountered the fair Annie in 
the piazza. She had heard the 
horse’s tread, and like an innocent 
damsel, instead of peeping through 
the blinds, like a knowing one, had 
fairly gone out to see who was the 
new comer. He alighted, hitched 
his steed to the swinging limb of an 
oak, and entered the piazza. 

Here was opportunity. Even Miss 
Janet Porter had as yet failed to 
make her toilet. The eyes of the 
girl were bright. Her heart was 
light; for though her father had 
shown himself quite the savage on 
his return home, yet he had reveal- 
ed nothing of her brother’s hapless 
failure of the day before. She knew 
not the particular occasion of the 
father’s anger ; but this mood was 
so frequent a. thing with him, his 
passions were so easily roused, and 
so unruly, no matter how small the 
opposition that angered him, that 
no surprise was now felt at his ill. 
temper; the girl and her aunt usual- 
ly taking care, when he was in his 
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rages, to keep out of his way as 
much as possible till the storm had 
blown over. 

The opportunity was present ; 
but the heart of Martin felt in no 
mood to take advantage of it. As 
he silently pressed her hand, she be- 
held the sadness of his aspect. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Mr. 
Joscelyn ?” 

“Mr. Joscelyn, Annie!” he said, 
reproachfully. 

“Why, what would you have me 
say, Martin? Are you not Mr. Josce- 
lyn—Mr. Martin Joscelyn, and the 
good friend of Walter Dunbar ?” 

** And yours, Annie.” 

“Well, yes; I suppose so. You 
say it, and I must believe you,” she 
answered, coquettishly. 

“ And something more than friend, 
Annie—is’t not so ?” 

The color grew more richly red 
on her cheeks as she replied : 

“Oh, hush! there—and tell me 
what makes your face so cloudy, 
when you come to see me, as I take 
for granted you do.” 

“TI do come to see you, Annie ; 
but I also come to see your father.” 

“Oh!” she replied, hurriedly, look- 
ing around her, “you must not speak 
to him now. He’s in one of his 
most. awful pas:ions—has hardly 
spoken to Aunt Janet or myself since 
he got home yesterday. He seems 
terribly out of sorts at something, 
and we dare not ask him.” 

“T know all. I can tell you.” 

And the two make their way into 
the parlor, and they seat themselves 
together on the sofa; and Martin 
takes her hand in the tenderest grasp 
of his; and he speaks to her in those 
low, sweet tones that lovers use, 
though nothing of love did he speak 
—that was, perhaps, sufficiently un- 
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derstood between them; but he told 
her of the scene of the day before— 
of Walter’s failure—of the father’s 
brutal speech, and of the subsequent 
serious illness of her brother, and 
the tears fell fast and thick from the 
eyes of the maiden as she listened, 
and in frequent broken murmurs 
she said : 

“Poor, poor brother—he has a 
hard time of it—has always had— 
but what is to be done, Martin? 
Have you done nothing ?” 

“All that I could do, Annie. I 
have been watching him all night. I 
have Doctors Ford and Chauncey 
with him now, and my good friend, 
Dick Marvin. You must do the 
rest, Annie—you and Miss Janet. I 
have come to let your father know, 
and to get you and your aunt to go 
and nurse him. He needs your at- 
tendance.” 

“But how can I? 
how can you think it?” 

“Think what ?” 

“How can I go to your lodgings, 
Martin? The thing is impossible.” 

“And why impossible, Annie ?” 
asked the simple-hearted fellow. 

“Why, don’t you see I can’t? Go 
to your lodgings, Martin! No! 
How can you think of such a thing?” 

“ Really, I don’t see why not. I 
came to ask your father to let you 
do so; youand Miss Janet. I see 
no reason why not. Your brother's 
condition needs female attendance. 
He must have it. Men do not un- 
derstand these things. At least I 
don’t. Women make the best nurses. 
I’m sure, Annie, if I were in your 
brother’s place, you could do more 
for me than a thousand doctors.” 

“Thank you, Martin, for your 
good opinion; but don’t you see 


Oh! Martin, 
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that it’s impossible for me to go to 
your lodgings ?” 

“My lodgings! You dwell upon 
my lodgings. They are very good 
lodgings, as comfortable as any in 
town. I hope, dear Annie, that they 
will be your lodgings too, some time 
or other, though when the time 
comes, I shall try to give you a great 
deal better.” 

“Oh, thank you! but you must 
wait till the time comes. For the 
present, I cannot go. You must 
bring Walter home, Martin.” 

“Impossible to move him now. 
He’s raving with a hot fever on him, 
and the doctors say it will be his 
death to move him. We must not 
excite him in any way. If one speaks 
above his breath, if a chair moves, 
or a door creaks, he’s for jumping 
headlong out of bed. They’ve had 
to shave his head already, and cover 
it with blisters.” 

“My poor brother! I must go 
and see Aunt Janet, Martin, and see 
what she says. Meanwhile, I'll send 
a message to father.” 

‘Sond your aunt to him, Annie.” 

She hurried from the room to 
Miss Janet’s chamber, and Martin, 
while waiting for her return, very 
coolly stretched himself at length 
along the sofa, and, from the fatigues 
and sleeplessness of the last night, 
was rapidly lapsing into drowse, 
when he was suddenly startled into 
an unpleasant consciousness by be- 
holding the person of old Dunbar 
standing before him, and by the 
tones of his voice sounding most 
harshly in his ears. The stern old 
Baron, in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, unconscious of any visitors, 
had silently descended the stairs, 
and was quite as much confounded 
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as Martin himself to find the latter so 
free-and-easy, comfortably stretched 
out on his parlor sofa, and half 
asleep. 

“Well, sir, who are you?” 

Martin started up, and replied : 

“It’s me, sir—Mr. Dunbar.” 

“Me!—oh! you are, I believe, 
Mr. Martin Joscelyn! And what 
are you doing here, sir?” 

“T came to see you, sir.” 

“Ah! you came to see me! Well, 
sir, be pleased to understand that I 
have no wish to see you, nor any of 
your brood. I shall be better pleas- 
ed, sir, to see you out of sight! Do 
you understand that, sir?” 

“But, sir, the important matter 
upon which I came will—” 

“There can be no important mat- 
ters, Mr. Martin Joscelyn, between 
us, now or hereafter. I owe youno 
money, sir. I have no claims upon 
you. There need benotime wasted 
between us.” 

“But really, Mr. Dunbar, you 
must hear me.” 

“Must, sir! must! Inever suffer 
any man to use such language to me, 
and particularly a young one. Shall 
I humbly request to be relieved of 
your presence? I will entreat, sir. 
Iam perfectly calm and mild, sir, 
as you perceive, entreating where I 
might command. You will do well, 
sir, not to provoke me to forget my- 
self, and to enforce what I now re- 
quest.” 

All this was said with an assump- 
tion of the meekest manner, and 
with ironical tones, very deliberate- 
ly, with great slowness, if not sweet- 
ness. The wrath, like a pent-up 
volcano, ready to burst forth, was 
concealed in a cloudy vapor through 
which no mocking sunlight made its 
way—a sort of Indian Summer at- 
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mosphere—the storm to follow af- 
ter! 

“Was there ever such a man?” 
was the almost spoken exclamation 
of Martin, which he, however, kept 
to himself. He became feverishly 
anxious, as he exclaimed : 

“Your son, Mr. Dunbar. Your 
son.” 

He was interrupted as before. 

“Ay, ay, sir; myson! Well, sir, 
in regard to him, it will be well that 
I should tell you that if I have any 
interest remaining in him, sir, it only 
prompts me to beg of you as a par- 
ticular favor, that you will drop his 
acquaintance, as I now propose to 
drop yours. The less intercourse 
you have with him, or he with you, 
the better for both parties. And I 
shall be the better satisfied with both 
of you.” 

Desperately, Martin exclaimed : 

“He’s sick, sir; very sick, sir; 
dangerously sick, sir ; wretched—” 

“ He has need to be so, sir. Let 
him get well if he can, sir; and show 
himself more of a man—” 

“ He’s deathly sick, sir, with two 
doctors—” 

“Enough to kill any man! Were 
he a reasonable person, one would 
suffice.” 

“ But, Mr. Dunbar, for God’s sake, 
sir, and Walter’s sake, listen to me, 
listen to reason—” 

“You and reason !—ideas improp- 
erly associated, sir. May I hope 
that you will now depart?” 

“Will you not hear,-sir? Your 
son is now at my lodgings, sick.” 

“The sooner you turn him out 
the better. His practice will never 


pay for his lodgings. Speech-mak- 
ing that turns the’ stomachs of all 
other men, will be sure to make him 
sick.” 
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“My God! what can I say?” 
This was spoken aloud. 

“Nothing, if you please. Nothing 
that you can say will please me.” 

“You shall hear me, sir, though 
you strike me,” replied the young 
man, now reso.utely confronting the 
irascible old Scotchman. 

“ Ah!” was the single exclamation 
of the latter, as he compressed his 
lips and ground his teeth together. 

“Yes, sir, you shall hear me, 
though you strike!” 

“Tt may come to that,” was the 
muttered reply. 

“ Be it so, sir! But hear you shall, 
before I depart. I came to serve 
you, and not to offend—to tell you 
that your son is dangerously ill, with 
brain fever, and that Doctors Ford 
and Chauncey, the best in town, 
are attending him, and are greatly 
anxious for his life.” 

“Well, sir, have you anything 
more to say? Have you finished ?” 

* The substantial fact, sir, yes! I 
would suggest—” 

“ Suggest nothing, if you please ; 
and now, if you please, you may take 
your leave. I have listened to you 
patiently, young man, and you have 
shown yourself obtrusive. You have 
presumed upon my indulgence. But 
I will not be angry, sir, and I wish 
y7u a good morning.” 

“ But, sir, you will come—you will 
send—” 

“Good morning, sir.” 


“He needs nursing, sir’—and the 


now desperate Martin shrieked out 
the words. 

“Good morning, sir ; good morn- 
ing.” 

“Great God! what a man!” 

“ Cudjo,” cried the old man at the 
top of his voice, while bowing Josce- 
lyn towards the entrance. The ne- 
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gro, in another moment, appeared 
at the door. 

“Mr. Dunbar, sir, this is terrible. 
Your son, sir, Walter Dunbar—in 
another day, sir, you may have no 
son.” 

“Cudjo, see this gentleman out. 
Get his horse. Wait upon him, sir- 
rah, to the gate; close the gate when 
he goes, and see that he never en- 
ters these doors again.” 

“ Sir, Mr. Dunbar, I have not de- 
served this treatment.” 

“ Good morning, sir.” 

At that moment Miss Janet Por- 
ter entered the apartment, a tall, 
thin, stately lady, simple of manner 
and costume, and of features rather 
calm than rigid, more grave than 
sad, evidently a person of well-ba- 
lanced character, influential without 
being demonstrative, and impres- 
sive if not solicitous. 

“Mr. Joscelyn—Martin”—-said she 
kindly, “ good morning.” 

“ That’s what I’ve been telling 
him for the last twenty minutes, but 
the party seems quite too demented 
properly to understand the King’s 
English.” 

The old maid seemed at once to 
understand the situation. She had 
possibly overheard something of the 
dialogue between the parties. At 
all events, the temper of her brother- 
in-law was no enigma to her. She 
smiled good-humoredly to Martin, 
but only to be seen by himself, as 
she said : 

“Go, now, Mr. Joscelyn. Your 
business is understood. Your mis- 
sion is properly at an end. What 
is proper for us to do will be done ; 
make yourself sure of that.” 

“ And what the deuse do you know 
about the matter, madam ?” 

Martin Joscelyn did not wait to 
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hear her answer to this apostrophe. 
As she had said, his mission was 
fulfilled, and no further speeches or 
language would avail, he well knew, 
to make the old man a more patient 
listener, or render him more accessi- 
ble to reason. 

He left the room with a sense of 
relief, Cudjo following close behind 
him, but gazed in vain about him 
for a last look at, or word with, An- 
nie Dunbar. Cudjo held the horse 
as Martin mounted, and, as the lat- 
ter witnessed the broad grin upon 
the negro’s countenance, he said, 
throwing him a shilling : 

“There, Cudjo, old fellow. You 
are to remember to shut the gate in 
my face, should I come again.” 

“Ki! Mass Martin, what ob dat? 
Enty you kin hitch de horse ’mong 
de scrubby oak, and slip round to 
de back ob de garden? You knows 
de way by dis time, I reckon.” 

Cudjo had evidently some expe- 
rience of the ways and means of the 
young people, and just as evidently 
had no such hostile feeling to Mar- 
tin Joscelyn as his old masier enter- 
tained. He picked up the shilling, 
carefully wiped it of the sand, con- 
templated the face of his Majesty 
upon it, and deposited it in a secret 
pocket of his coat ; then, watching 
the departing horseman, he muttered 
gratefully to himseif : 

“Martin Joscelyn always be’s a 
gentkman. "Taint de fus’ ob his 
shillings I hab in dis pocket.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


THE CRISIS. 


Tuere is an old Greek epigram 
which ‘tells us that every man, no 
matter what his prowess, in due 
season, meets with his master. 


It 
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is one of the modes by which fate 
rebukes vanity and teaches her best 
lessons of humility. 

Our Baron, Dunbar, savage as he 
was, and truculent in his dealings 
with his children, and with most 
others, was yet not an exception to 
the rule. He found his master, if 
not his match, in his maiden sister- 
in-law. 

Miss Janet Porter was a calm, 
quiet gentlewoman, of few words, 
and very amiable manners and dis- 
position. She knew her man, and, 
‘without any demonstrative pro- 
cesses, asserted, when she pleased, 
a counter authority to his, which 
usually served to check his excesses 
of passion whenever these seemed 
to promise any mischievous conse- 
quences. She never appeared to run 
counter to his will or wishes; on the 
contrary, she very rarely permitted 
herself directly to oppose him; and, 
perhaps, one secret of her authority 
lay in the infrequent assertion of it. 
She had a happy art of assuming 
things on his behalf, and, studiously 
avoiding discussion and even in- 
quiry, she seldom gave offence to 
his self-esteem. He submitted quiet- 
ly to an authority which he did not 
Fear. 

Possessed, as we may assume, not 
only of the tidings brought by Mar- 
tin Joscelyn, but of the particulars 
of his most unpleasant conference 
with her brother-in-law, her tact 
was beautifully displayed, when, af- 
ter Martin’s departure, she quietly 
said to old Dunbar— 

“Do not trouble yourself about 
this business, my good brother. 
T'll see to it. Women are better 
nurses than men, and I have suffi- 
cient experience at a sick bed. Of 
course, it will be better—nay, abso- 
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lutely necessary—that some one of 
the family shall see to Walter. It 
must not be devolved upon stran- 
gers.” 

“Why, what do you know about 
this business, Janet?  -What’s the 
matter with Walter? Where is he?” 

“T know all, my brother. The 
case is a most important one, and I 
fear the worst from what I hear. 
But I trust :. 

“From what you hear? The 
worst? Why, what did you hear 
that I have not also heard? My 
son is somewhat sick, they tell me, 
but I suppose there’s nothing much 
the matter with him. Some feeling 
of mortification, pride, disappoint- 
ment, and * 

With well-acted surprise, Miss 
Janet replied: 

“Why, did not this young man, 
Martin Joscelyn, tell you every- 
thing ?” 

“He told me nothing, I believe! 
He only wanted some pretext for 
coming here, and indeed I have no 
doubt that my son sent him to see 
how the land lies, and what is the 
prospect of his being restored to 
favor. He really told me nothing.” 

“Ts it possible?. And Walter lies 
absolutely at the point of death— 
raving in delirium—threatened with 
brain fever, with two physicians, 
Ford and Chauncey, constantly in 
close attendance—his head shaven, 
and covered with blisters!” 

“Janet! You surely don’t mean 
that my son is in any real danger ?” 
demanded the old man, somewhat 
hoarsely, and with staring eyes. 

“Danger! It is astonishing that 
these young men cannot say what 
they have to say, and make them- 
selves understood. But there is no 
time to be lost. I shall take Annie 
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with me to her brother. 
nurse him together.” 

She was leaving the room, but 
suddenly returned, and, with grave 
looks, and in subdued tones, she 
said to him: 

“Tt will be well, perhaps, brother, 
if you will devote this morning to 
seeing about the family burial place. 
It has been neglected for several 
months, and is now full of weeds. 
Have it cleaned up this morning, 
and put to rights as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

“ Janet, my dear sister,” said the 
old man, approaching her with a 
shudder, “can it be; have you 
really any apprehension in regard 
to—to—my son ?” 

“There is hope while there is life, 
my dear brother! Walter is young, 
and of vigorous constitution, and 
he is in good hands. Ford and 
Chauncey are the best physicians 
we have—” 

“Oh! d—n. the physicians! I 
will go myself. I will see—” 

“No! You shall not! I will not 
suffer it, nor would the physicians 
admit you. Do you stay where you 
are.” : 

“ What !—not see to my own son, 
and he ——” 

“Dying, perhaps! But for that 
very reason, you must not see him, 
nor he you. Were he to hear your 
voice now, in his delirium, the effect 
would probably be fatal !” 

“Great God! His father’s voice!” 

“Brother Dunbar—my poor, head- 
long and headstrong brother !—I 
have heard what has probably not 
reached your ears! It was your 
voice—your harsh and cruel lan- 
guage—that felled him on the 
ground at the barbacue, and which 
now fills his brain with delirium! 


We will 
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Yes!—his father’s voice; he was 
felled by it as with a shot! He 
must not hear it again, my brother, 
until he shall no longer fear it as a 
mortal terror. But let me go now, 
and do you take your warning. Go 
to your knees, and pray God that 
the wounds with which you have 
stricken that poor boy, may not 
prove mortal!” 

The manner in which this was 
spoken was admirably adapted to 
the terms employed. It was sad, 
very sad, indeed, and conveyed its 
full lesson of rebuke; but it was not 
reproachful. She could pity the 
old man as well as hs victim, and, 
while teaching him a needful truth, 
in respect to himself, could do so 
without any gratuitous cruelty. 
There are two ways at least of prob- 
ing a deep wound, and the differ- 
ences between the two processes are 
shown daily in the manipulation of 
the different surgeons. Miss Janet 
disappeared, while the old man cov- 
ered his face with his hands, and 
staggered back into the parlor. 
With a groan, close followed by an 
oath, he exclaimed: 

“What a miserable fool and brute 
Ihave been! My son, my son, for- 
give me! I know not what I said. 
But,:no! I said nothing, nothing 
todo harm! I was vexed, goaded, 
stung, mortified, maddened, and 
tore myself away, but surely I said 
nothing! Did not that fellow, Jos- 
celyn, tell me something of this? 
He spoke about brain fever. Yes! 
and blisters! and—O! what a pas- 
sionate old fool I am!—my son! my 
son! Come back to me, Walter— 
my son !—my son!” 

And, groaning in the bitterness of 
his self-reproach and apprehension, 
he threw himself prostrate on the 
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floor, covering his face with his 
hands, and uttering deep moans at 
intervals, mixed with the frequent 
ejaculation: 

“My son! my son!” 

But, in a little while, he started 
up with a cry. 

“The family burial-place! Ah! 
to be cleaned!—to be put in order, 
and for whom? My God! my God! 
have mercy upon me! Spare him! 
—spare him, O! Father of mercy, 
for his own sake, if not for mine!” 

Miss Janet Porter, at parting, 
had found it necessary to inflict a 
keen and piercing wound. She had 
done enough, and paused just at 
the right moment. She knew the 
old man better than he knew him- 
self—comprehended fully the fact 
that, in his arrogance and self-es- 
teem, he had really not allowed 
himself to hear, or to take in, the 
import of anything that Martin 
Joscelyn had sought to communi- 
cate. In the confidence of his 
strength—the strength of his will, 
the intensity of his prejudices, and 
the gigantic force of his passions, 
his reason was not to be reached by 
one whom he already beheld with a 
sinister aspect. He regarded Mar- 
tin Joscelyn as one who was engag- 
ed in beguiling his son from his. 
loyalty, and he was too ‘much bent 
on goading the young man, and 
driving him from his presence, with 
sharp sarcasm, to be, in any degree, 
conscious of the full force of that 
revelation, which, made to him by 
another party, went directly home 
to his feelings. It was neccessary 
that Miss Janet, in ordet to reach 
his reason, should penetrate through 
the crust of arrogance and self- 
esteem, and strike keenly at his 
heart itself. It was done, in her 
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peculiar way, firmly and fearlessly, 
but tenderly still. She touched him 
to the quick without irritating his 
self-esteem. 

We leave him to the restlessness 
of those tortures which a consci- 
ence suddenly awakened knows but 
too well how to inflict. 

Accompanied by Annie Dunbar, 
Miss Janet drove down to the lodg- 
ings of Martin Joscelyn. He met 
them at the entrance. 

** How’s Walter now ?” 

“Just the same !” 

“ And now, Martin, you must give 
up your room to me and Annie,” 
said Miss Janet. “You can find 
other lodgings for yourself.” 

“Yes, certainly, but I must see 
Walter, you know—must stay with 
him.” 

“To be sure, you shall see him— 
that is, when it is altogether proper, 
or when you shall be needed. You 
ean be within call. But, if he be 
out of his head, the fewer who see 
him the better. You can under- 
stand that. You are also to under- 
stand that these are our lodgings 
now, not your's. Let us go to 
him.” 

When the ladies entered the 
chamber, they heard the voice of 
Walter in rapid utterance. He 
raved incessanily, while all his limbs 
were kept in almost equally rapid 
and spasmodic motion with his 
tongue. His arms were thrown out 
wildly, his eyes rolled with a hazy 
sort of glare, the pupils greatly dis- 
tended, and always in motion. 

Miss Janet approached the bed, 
grasped the wrist of the patient 
with all the strength and pressure 
of her fingers, fixed a steady and 
keen penetrative glance upon his 
eyes, and, in really very stern ac- 
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cents, such as we should have 
scarcely looked to hear from her 
lips, she said: 

“Walter, my son, do you know 
me ?” 

For a moment his eyes rolled 
wildly, then seemed uncertainly to 
flicker, as it were, like the flame of 
a dying candle sinking in the 
socket, and at length steadily en- 
countered the intense gaze in her's. 
A moment after, he murmured: 

“Yes, aunty, I know you!” and 
he returned the pressure of her 
hand. 

Something had been gained! It 
was the first show of consciousness 
which he had given since the pre- 
ceding midnight. A strong will had 
coerced the wandering reason back 
to its proper place. But for a mo- 
ment only! In another instant he 
was again raving, with eyes rolling 
wildly as ever, and every limb in 
spasmodic activity, tossing to and 
fro. 

But something had been gained, 
and Miss Janet persuaded herself 
that she might at intervals thus 
continue to coerce into conscious- 
ness the wandering intellect—not 
that she held it desirable to do so. 
She had a theory that the aberra- 
tions of the mind, during these fits 
of delirium, and under the stimu- 
lating effects of fever, were among 
the remedial processes of nature, 
and necessary for the relief of that 
strain and tension of the brain 
which otherwise, following one fix- 
ed idea, would be found insupport- 
able. To recall the mind occasion- 
ally back to consciousness, she 
deemed an equal necessity, but she 
could not well explain why. Psy- 
chology may be found to doso. It 
is enough that such was her theory, 
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and that she acted upon it, and suc- 
cessfully ; that is to say, she found, 
on several occasions, that by word, 
look and sudden grip of the pa- 
tient’s wrist, she could compel his 
attention, and momentary recogni- 
tion of herself or other parties. 

But only for a moment. She ven- 
tured upon nothing more, and pro- 
hibited all attempts at conversa- 
tion. 

And so, day and night, these two 
women, aunt and niece, watched by 
the bedside of the dreaming and 
distracted sufferer ! 

They employed the two rooms of 
Martin Joscelyn, who found accom- 
modations, however, in a low cham- 
ber in the attic. He was not to be 
separated from his friend; he, too, 
was. devoted; always watchful, yet 
never obtrusive, the ladies had no 
reason to reproach him, though he 
sometimes sought his compensation 
in a silent squeeze of Annie’s hand 
whenever they happened to meet 
under good opportunity. But this 
was only a rare delight, and to be 
valued accordingly. 

Every good physician who is hon- 
est acknowledges the value of the 
nurse as his most essential agency 
of cure; and when she happens to 
be a Florence Nightingale, he can 
then repose with confidence in the 
promises of art and science. 

Walter Dunbar was fortunate in 
his nurses. Never was solicitude 
more gentle, more watchful, and 
less obtrusive than the ministries of 
those two women, his aunt and his 
sister. Miss Janet had the experi- 
ence; and the eager love, the desire 
to serve, soon enabled the observant 
and watchful Annie to acquire in a 
short time that perfect intimacy 
with the duties of the sick chamber 
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and its necessities which are among 
the essential qualities and uses of 


the nurse. Day and night they 
watched the sufferer, separate or 
together, with a judicious ministry. 
And how beautiful this watch! In 
the deep, still hours of the mid- 
night, when the heart of the great 
city sleeps, when greed and avarice 
and appetite find rest, there are 
bright, clear eyes, that glisten in 
the faint lamplight—glisten with 
their own tears, as they hang over 
the feeble and suffering form, and 
listen to every faint murmur from 
his fevered lips! That murmur 
may be a word of hope—it may be 
a premonition of the last sad strug- 
gle with the mighty wrestler, Death! 
To watch and weep without a 
moan; to moisten the feverish lips; 
to adjust the disordered pillow with- 
out disturbing the sleeper; to stoop 
and catch every murmur from his 
lips in dream, and sigh where you 
cannot speak—suffer agonies, yet 
watch on; this is woman’s work !|— 
and O! how beautiful does she ap- 
pear when engaged in this sad but 
holy service! Would you see wo- 
man when she is most beautiful— 
when she is most worthy to be seen 
—look in upon her, as Martin Jos- 
celyn does now, at midnight, and 
behold her as he sees Annie Dun- 
bar, unconscious of his presence, 
and ministering, as we have shown, 
to the suffering brother, by whom 
she patiently sits, and over whom 
she sadly weeps, but without daring 
once to sigh. 

It is the fifth night of her watch, 
and it is felt that the crisis ap- 
proaches of her brother’s fate. The 
physicians have so pronounced. 
For four days and nights he has 
slept never a wink. He has been 
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all that time a raver, in the wildest 
delirium, with every limb in spas- 
modic motion, as we have already 
described. His few brief fleeting 
intervals of consciousness have been 
those which were compelled, at mo- 
ments, by the stern eye and voice, 
and the tenacious grasp upon the 
wrist, of Miss Janet. He must sleep 
to-night, or he must die! : 

Gradually, hour by hour, the re- 
laxation of the nervous energies 
seemed to increase. The limbs at 
length subsided along the couch. 
The eyes became closed. Only slight 
murmurs continued to escape from 
his lips. He was at length silent. 
It might be the gentle repose which 
promises recovery, or that exhaus- 
tion of all the powers which can 
only terminate in death. 

Did he now sleep, the enemy 
baffled, or did this repose imply that 
exhaustion which must be fatal ? 

This was the fearful question that 
Annie Dunbar put to herself. She 
was at this moment the sole watch- 
er. Exhausted by her own watch, 
Miss Janet had sunk to sleep in the 
easy chair. Trembling with her 
doubts, yet unwilling to trouble her 
aunt, Annie suddenly caught a 
glimpse of Martin Joscelyn at the 
entrance. He had entered noise- 
lessly, only in his stocking feet. 
She motioned to him, with finger 
on her lips, to be silent; and, silent- 
ly rising he:self, she stole to meet 
him at the door. In a whisper, she 
said: ; 

“T know not, Martin, if he sleeps 
or not—but it looks so like death, 
Martin !” 

He entered, noiselessly as before, 
stooped his ear down to the lips of 
the sick man, and, after a brief 
pause, moved away himself, and 
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motioned her to follow. She did so, 
and he whispered her: 

“He slecps! Let him sleep as 
long as he can. Everything will 
depend on his sleeping. Do not 
wake him by any means. No noise. 
Dr. Ford will be here by daylight, 
and it is now quite two o’clock.” 

He left her, but returned again at 
dawn. The patient still slept. Mar- 
tin took his seat beside him, while 
Annie and her aunt retired to the 
adjoining room to make their toilet. 
Soon after daylight, Dr. Ford ar- 
rived, and was ushered into the 
chamber. He did not venture to 
feel the pulse of his patient. He 
stooped and listened to his breath- 
ings, which had become slow and 
regular, broken only occasionally by 
a sighing sound—seemingly of a 
deeper-drawn respiration, rather 
than any expression of pain or suf- 
fering. While the two thus sate to- 
gether, Walter opened his eyes, and 
murmured: 

“Ts it you, Martin ?” 

Consciousness had voluntarily re- 
turned from sleep. The crisis had 
passed. 

At this moment, the wheels of a 
carriage rolled up to the door and 
stopped. Old Dunbar had arrived. 
He could no longer resist his anxie- 
ties. The evening before Miss Janet 
had apprised him that the crisis had 
arrived—that a favorable change 
must take place that night, or they 
might abandon hope. He had come 
accordingly; he had not slept that 
night. The Nemesis had been at 
his pillow, with her scorpion wand, 
and his remorse of conscience ag- 
gravated every injustice of which 
he had been guilty to his son— 
every harsh utterance, into the blow 
that had proved him mortal! For 
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once the Baron was unmanned; his 
fears had got the better of his pride 
and arrogance; he was no lon er 
ambitious of making himself felt 
by others, in the keen feeling of his 
own apprehensions. 

The doctor went below to meet 
him. He anticipated the question 
which the father found himself un- 
able to articulate. 

“We have hopes of him now,” he 
said. “He has had a good sleep; 
he has awakened in his senses; the 
fever has entirely left him; he raves 
no longer, and the circulation has 
become regular.” 

“Oh! thank you, thank you, doc- 
tor. Let me go to him now.” 

“That you cannot do.” 

“ What !—not my own son!” 

“Were he twenty sons, you must 
not see him, nor he you.” 

“But, doctor, I will only look at 
him, and speak to him gently and 
lovingly, as a father should.” 

“He must neither see nor hear 
you, Mr. Dunbar, at present. In- 
deed, such is his condition, that it 
will be a week before he can be per- 
mitted to see or speak with any per- 
son, those alone excepted who are 
engaged in watching him. His life 
hangs upon a hair, and the very 
tones of’ your voice, Mr. Dunbar, or 
the glance of your eye, may bring 
back his worst’ symptoms, under 
which he will certainly sink from 
exhaustion.” 

“But, you say he has his senses ?” 

“Yes, but not his strength, and 
even reason, and the proper use of 
one’s senses, require, for exercise, a 
certain amount of physical strength 
which he does not now possess. 
You must be patient, Mr. Dun- 
bar.” 

Relieved suddenly from his worst 
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fears, the ancient devil of resistance, 
opposition and obstinacy was be- 
ginning to reassert himself in the 
old man’s bosom, and, unconscious- 
ly, he raised his yoice to a louder 
pitch than before. Immediately, 
with looks of alarm, Miss Janet 
made her appearance from the sick 
room, took the old man’s arm, led 
him aside, and said: 

“Go home now, brother, unless 
you would do mischief. Your voice 
has reached us in the sick chamber, 
and he has heard it. His excite- 
ment has again begun, and you 
must go.” 

“Go?” said he—“ Go, and leave 
him now !” 

“Yes, go, satisfied, as you must 
be, that, while I am here, Walter 
will need no other presence.” 

“But,” with a groan, “ Janet, give 
the poor boy this. He has no 
watch, and I have bought him one. 
It is a fine one—all gold, capped 
and jeweled. I bought it on my 
way down.” 

The maiden lady took the watch 
with a sad smile, and a quiet tear 
trickled down her thin cheeks, as 
she gently pushed the old man 
from the entrance, and into the 
street. ; 

“Poor old man!” she murmured 
to herself—“ To think of such a toy 
at such a moment!” 

She was turning away, having 
seen him fairly out of the house, 
and on the sidewalk, and was pre- 
paring to follow the doctor up to 
the sick chamber, when a chaise ap- 
peared in sight, approaching the 
entrance, which, she saw, contained 
Mrs. Kirkland and the fair An- 
gelica. 

Miss Janet caught a full glimpse 
of the invading party before she 
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had re-entered the house. 
readily conceived their missivn. 

“Here comes another trouble!” 
said she to herselfi—‘“I must send 
them off too.” 

Old Dunbar was just preparing 
to drive off as the new comers ap- 
proached. She arrested him quick- 
ly, and promptly gave him employ- 
ment. 

“Brother!” said she, “here come 
Mrs. Kirkland and Angelica. They 
wili be wanting to see Walter. They 
must not be allowed to do so. If 
his own father cannot see him, of 
cou'sé they cannot.” 

“Of course not!” said the Baron, 
decisively. 

“Make this clear to them, if you 
please, and keep them out. For 


She 


my part, I shall just give them the 
time of day, then go into the house, 


and lock the do-r.” 

This was said very positively. 

“T will watch the door all day, 
Janet, if you say co, and keep 
everybody out!” was the reply of the 
Baron. 

“It is just as well,” quoth the 
other, as the Kirklands, mother and 
daughter, drove up to the sidewalk. 
Miss Jinet was as good as her 
word. She simply shook hands with 
the new comers, then told them she 
must leave them, as she could no 
longer be spared from Walter. 

“ We will go in with you, Janet,” 
said Mrs. Kirkland. 

“That you can’t do yet,” was the 
reply. “ Walter can see nobody.” 

“Not a soul!” said the Baron. 
“ Even I, his father, am not permit- 
ted to enter his room.” 

“But we have come to nurse him, 
papa,” said Miss Angelica. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Kirkland, “we 
have come to help Janet to nurse 
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him. We are women; and women, 
you know, are the only proper 
nurses. Janet and Annie must be 
quite worn out with their long siege 
of it.” 

Miss Janet had stolen away, while 
old Dunbar engaged the visitors. 

“He has nurses enough,” said he, 
“and more than enough; and, what’s 
more, we can’t change ’em now! 
He’s better—doing well, if let alone. 
Let that content you. But he’s 
just out of sleep, and the- least ex- 
citement now—a mouse running 
across the floor—the mere dropping 
of a pin—might bring on his de- 
lirium again. He’s still in a very 
ticklish condition.” 

“Oh! we shall be more still than 
any mouse, papa, and we won’t 
drop a single pin!” said Miss An- 
gelica, as she caught his hand in 
both of her’s. 

“Tt don’t matter, my child. It’s 
forbidden, The doctors know best! 
Janet knows best! It’s the doctors’ 
orders—two doctors—Ford and 
Chauncey—the very best physicians 
in all Georgia, and Janet has given 
strict orders to the same effect; and 
there’s no better nurse in Georgia 
than Janet—none half so good in 
Carolina, and hardly her equal in 
all Christendom and Cochin-China 
to boot. So important is this cau- 
tion now, in the case of my son, 
that I am set here to watch and 
keep off a1 intruders! and I'll do 
it! Iamasentinel here! I marci 
to and fro all day, between that 
barber’s pole and yonder sycamore, 
and no one enters here without 
special permission from Janet or 
the doctors.” 

And, flourishing his coach-whip, 
the Baron enforced his expressed 
determination, by such a smack of 
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it, as made him apprehensive, a mo- 
ment after, lest the report of it 
should be heard in his son’s cham- 
ber. 

“But where’s Janet gone?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Kirkland, looking about 
her, and missing her for the first 
time. The door of the house was 
closed—securely closed. Angelica 
was already trying at the lock, from 
which the Baron sternly drew her 
away. 

“Tt’s no use, Angey, my child! 
We have our orders! We are on 
duty here to see that they are 
obeyed! You must submit. I am 


very sorry, my child—very sorry, 
Mrs. Kirkland—law is law!” 

Mrs. Kirkland looked displeased. 
Her vocation as a nurse, upon which 
she prided herself quite as much as 
did Miss Janet, was set at naught— 
was under disparagement. 


“This is very strange treatment, 
cousin,” she said. “TI, surely, have 
a claim to be here; and this poor 
child, considering her relation with 
Walter, has a right to be at his bed 
side. It is her right, cousin !—her 
right!” 

“Pooh! pooh! my dear madam, 
don’t talk of rights! Everybody 
seems to be asserting some sort of 
rights in these latter days. As his 
father, one might suppose that I, 
too, have some ‘rights to be at my 
son’s bedside! Yet, you see, I am 
denied; and I submit, and acknow!- 
edge the propriety of my own ex- 
clusion! They somehow think with- 
in—the doctors and all—that the 
right to live, on the part of my son, is 
paramount, just now, to your rights 
as well as mine, and that neither 
you nor I have any right to kill him 
with mistaken kindness. I remem- 
ber, my dear cousin, to have seen a 
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very fine woman killed once—yes, 
madam, absolutely murdered—by 
the prayings and psalm-singings of 
a goodly Christian congregation! 
The physician forbade, and told 
them that his patient was in such a 
state, that he would not answer for 
the consequences. But their Chris- 
tian fervor was not to be resisted. 
They pushed in, set up a terrible 
howling over the sick bed, and the 
poor woman, in two hours and 
twenty-five minutes after, was in 
Abraham’s bosom! She went out 
of the world raving. They had mur- 
dered her body, the better to save 
her soul!” 

The Baron grew eloquent in the 
satisfied self-esteem, which was never 
so well pleased as when in the as- 
sertion of authority. Mrs. Kirk- 
land grew peevish, and Angelica 
pouted, and finally wept. 

“It is so hard, so cruel, papa, to 
keep me from dear Walter !” 

“ Some natural tears she shed, but 
dried them soon!” as being found to 
be wholly shed in vain. The Baron 
was inexorable; and, with an exult- 
ing sense of his triumph, he rejoic- 
ed to see them drive off, having 
gallantly offered his hand to assist 
them into the chaise. 

This the pique of the old lady 
moved her to decline, while the 
young lady, moving briskly to the 
opposite side of the vehicle, was 
enabled to help herself into it be- 
fore he could make his way round 
to assist her. 

Relieved from these parties, the 
old man now persuaded himself that 
other dangers of the same sort 
might again occur—that these wo- 
men might come back—and that 
duty required him to continue his 
watch, as a sentinel at the post, 
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during the rest of the day, and he 
did so. The disappointed ladies, 
unwilling to return to Beech Island 
without realizing some of the uses 
of a visit to the town, consumed 
the rest of the morning in shop- 
ping—Miss Angelica being greatly 
exercised in her fancy in deciding 
between two loves of bonnets just 
brought into market by the famous 
milliner of Augusta, Madame Pe- 
quillon. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE FUGITIVE. 


The convalescence of Walter Dun- 
bar, under the judicious watch and 
ministry of his aunt and sister, con- 
tinued without interruption, though 
some weeks elapsed before it was 
deemed safe to remove him to his 
father’s house upon the Sand Hills. 
Some weeks more were required to 
put him fairly upon his legs, and 
restore him, in some degree, to his 
former strength. His youth anda 
good constitution finally prevailed 
for his full recuperation, though, in 
the case of a mind so sensitive and 
delicately constituted, they did not 
suffice to make him forgetful of the 
mortification of his defeat at the 
barbacue. There was an element 
of self-esteem—we should, perhaps, 
more properly call it vanity—which 
kept him sore on this subject, and 
it was found among his friends that 
he had lost some portion of his for- 
mer good temper—was irascible in 
conversation, and any reference to 
the speech at the barbacue threw 
him into an irritable mood, in which 
he did not seem to care to distin- 
guish between his friends and in- 
different parties. 

But the course pursued towards 
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him had been, and continued to be, 
soothing. Much indulgence was ac- 
corded to him, even by his father, 
though the terms between them 
continued to be cold, and very un- 
like their former relations. In the 
moment of the old man’s apprehen- 
sions, and, when he feared the 
young man’s death, the claims of 
nature were permitted to prevail, 
and find recognition in his bosom; 
but, with the passing of the crisis, 
the habitual arrogance, self-suffi- 
ciency, and dictatorial will of the 
father reasserted themselves, and it 
was perceived by all the family, 
that, though forbearing all offensive 
speech, when the two had any in- 
tercourse together, the opportuni- 
ties for intercourse were not wel- 
comed by the father, and a seem- 
ing distrust—of his public opin- 
ions doubtless—rendered the latter 
averse to much or frequent commu- 
nion with his son. 

It was while young Dunbar was 
still an invalid, too feeble to leave 
the lodgings of Martin Joscelyn, 
that old Dunbar received a visitor 
at the Sand Hills, who came secret- 
ly, by night, and lay there perdu at 
intervals for several weeks. This’ 
person was named Alison, though it 
appeared subsequently that he pass- 
ed under several names. He brought 
despatches from Cameron, Kirk- 
land, McLawrin, Fletchall and Pea- 
ris, the loyalist leaders among the 
highland population, to Dunbar, 
who, holding the same faith with 
these men, though of superior mo- 
ral to most of them, occupied a po- 
sition in the precincts of Augusta, 
and along the Savannah river, not 
dissimilar to that which they sought 
to maintain along the Saluda, the 
Congaree, Broad, and other rivers 
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in the hilly or mountain country. 
In this way, from district to district, 
‘from the Blue Ridge to the sea- 
board, the loyalists, through the 
agency of Cameron and others, had 
established a series of relays, posts 
of rests, points of rendezvous, 
and agents for a rapid telegraphic 
communication between the ex- 
tremes of the country, with lateral 
agencies, which, from Augusta, 
south, so far as St. Augustine, were 
all in working order. 

Dunbar, at Augusta, a stern old 
influential Scotchman, was expected 
to play the same game in this pre- 
cinct which the leaders in the high- 
lands were engaged in, and with 
much greater prospect of success. 

We have seen alrealy with what 
timidity Cameron, Browne and Dun- 
bar, not to mention several other 
names, were required to proceed at 
Augusta. That. town was of suffi- 
cient size and importance, even in 
that day, to exercise a large influence 
upon the contiguous forest popula- 
tion. It was, in brief, as towns and 
villages must be in all agricultural 
countries, one of the chief foun- 
tains and well-heads of intelligence. 
The professions here will be more 
exigent and self-improving, and a 
stationary and growing population 
in daily attention, will not only pos- 
sess more knowledge, but be much 
more active in employing it, along 
with energies which are always thrice 
as pressing in the use of it, among 
a trading than a farming population. 
It very soon became evident to Dun- 


bar and the rest that their policy in: 


this precinct must be to lie low, keep 
dark, wait events, and keep well in 
hand whatever resources they pos- 
sessed, till the time when they could 
profitably use them. 
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At first, the leaders of the loyal- 
ists in and about Augusta fondly 
fancied that they might boldly op- 
pose the current, and by open de- 
monstrations, take the field against 
the party which had already secured 
a large foothold of popularity in 
the adoption of the title of “ Liberty 
Boys.” This title rallied the young 
under the revolutionary banner. We 
have seen how fruitless was the ef- 
fort to withstand the progress of the 
revolutionists, when, in an evil hour 
to himself, young Dunbar was put 
forth and goaded on to take up the 
gauntlet of Drayton, and meet that 
practised speaker in debate. Could 
we only realize fully to ourselves 
the large hopes which old Dunbar 
had rested on this effort, and the 
large calculations which he had 
made on the acknowledged abilities 
of his son, we shall be at no loss to 
account for, if not to excuse, the sa- 
vage ferocity with which he had 
treated the boy upon his short-com- 
ings as an orator, and his utter 
break-down on the occasion. The 
cause of loyalty seemed to him to 
be wholly lost in the failure of his 
son to meet, with adequate argu- 
ment, and more glowing eloquence, 
which was needed to restore the ba- 
lance between the parties, the speech 
of. this arch-traitor who was aiming 
to tear down the throne. No al- 
lowance was made for the youth of 
the speaker ; and no account was 
taken of those possib'e sympathies 
with the cause of the revolutionists, 
which certainly took from his ability 
to speak on the o:her side. It was 
not possible, with the despotic will 
of old Dunbar, to conceive of the 
possibility of a difference of opinion 
between his son and himself. Nor 
was he yet disabused in this latter 
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respect. He ascribed the failure of 
Walter to the overawing influence 
of Drayton’s reputation ; to the sin- 
ister friendship of Martin Joscelyn ; 
and, which was quite as mortifying, 
to the inferiority of those endow- 
ments which he had hitherto assum- 
ed to be absolute and large posses- 
sions of the young man. 

It was the night of that day when, 
relieved from all immediate appre- 
hensions of his son’s fate, he had 
kept watch upon the house to keep 
off all intruders. ‘Having received, 
at evening, the assurance from Miss 
Janet that the patient continued to 
improve, he drove home; and after 
supper, was summoned to receive 
Mr. Alison, who made his appear- 
ance just when the old man was 
making preparations to retire. He 


brought with him such credentials 


as were instantly acknowledged, and 
which compelled the old man, wil- 
lingly enough, to sit till a late hour, 
read his dispatches, and listen to the 
verbal reports made by Alison. 
These were full of interest. Brief- 
ly, the highland population were 
everywhere in commotion, and, in 
some precincts, in arms. The an- 
cient feuds between the Regulators 
and Scovilites, of a previous day, if 
not generation, were all revived, 
though under new names. One of 
these parties had shown itself as re- 
volutionists, the other as loyalists. 
One proclaimed “ Liberty,” the other 
the “Crown.” The Scotch and Irish 
colonies, the Dutch settlements, the 
French, all separate, and with little 
communion between them, were led 
severally by parties and chiefs, ap- 
proximating the feudal baron in cha- 
racter, each governed by national 
sympathies, by the love of power ; 
moved by local jealousies, or by pas- 
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sions and vanities which it is not 
now necessary to define. We must 
refer to the histories of the times 
for the details, if these be desirable. 

The curse of the colony lay in the 
absence of homogeneousness. It 
was enough for Irish and French 
merely to hear the cry of “ Liberty” 
on one hand, and that of loyalty 
on the other; something more, as 
respects the Irish, to know that the 
Scotch were generally loyal. With 
the Dutch settlements, which were 
numerous, their ignorance of the 
English language was unfavorable 
to the eloquence of Drayton, espe- 
cially while they remembered that 
George III. was a Prince of the 
House of Hanover, and that his 
good, old-fashioned German visage 
was stamped upon every piece of 
money which they garnered up. Be- 
sides, as a people poor in circum- 
stances, and generally ignorant, it 
was a sufficient argument by which 
to decide thousands adversely to the 
movement party, that the people of 
the low country, with whom it ori- 
ginated, claimed to be a gentry, al- 
most a nobility, whom it was their 
peculiar sneer to speak of as genile- 
men, and to describe opprobriously 
as “nabobs.” Most of the people of 
these interior settlements were new 
comers, and had inhabited the coun- 
try for a brief period of only ei_ht 
or ten years. 

The mission of Drayton, who had 
gone among them soon after leavin ; 
Augusta, had been productive of va- 
rious excitements. He was accom- 
panied by an eloquent preacher of 
the Gospel, Mr. Tennent, and by 
others of German origin, who 
might be supposed likely to exercise 
some influence over people of their 
ewn stock. They had full commis- 
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sions from the Council of Safety, 
and could confer commissions. 
Companies of infantry and cavalry 
were organized, and one body of 


“Rangers,” under Major Mayson,. 


captured Fort Charlotte, on the Sa- 
yannah river, expelled the British 
regulars in charge of it, and pos- 
sessed themselves of its guns and 
ammunition. These were trans- 
mitted to the keeping of Captain 
Kirkland, who wa: posted at Ninety 
Six. This man, a Scotchman, and 
the brother-in-law of our widow at 
Beach Island, betrayed his trust, 
and went over, with most of his 
men, who were mostly foreigners, 
also, to the loyalist party of his sec- 
tion. He thus became associated 
with a sturdy and dogged race of 
men, who finally raised the King’s 
standard openly, and began to 
organize troops in his Majesty’s 
name, and, under commission from 
the Royal Governor, Lord Camp- 
bell, at Charleston, Col. Fletchall, 
the leader of the loyalists, soon col- 
lected a force of fifteen hundred 
men about him—a force, properly 
led, capable of overawing the whole 
country between the Broad and the 
Savannah rivers. Had the energies 
of Lord Campbell been such as to 
have allowed him to venture his 
own person into the interior, and 
taken command of these people, the 
highland region would probably 
have been lost wholly to the revo- 
lutionary cause. 

Fletchall, who was, substantially, 
a feudal baron in his precinct, had 
no military talents to support his 
social popularity. He was a mere 
instrument in the hands of shrewd- 
er, abler and more courageous par- 
ties; and these, in a country so 
sparsely settled with communities 
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at once remote from each other, and 
wanting in homogeneity, having so 
large a force in arms, already well 
concentrated for action, might well 
entertain the strongest anticipations 
of the full success of the royalist 
cause. At this time, be it remem- 
bered, the militia of the whole pro- 
vince comprised but thirteen regi- ' 
ments, twelve of foot and one of 
horse; in other words, as the regi- 
ments consisted, in that day, of but 
five hundred men, the whole dispo- 
sable force of the colony was about 
seven thousand fighting men. Fif- 
teen hundred in one section alone, 
and that so remote from the capital 
and the larger settlements, might 
well become bold enough to attempt 
any enterprise. Moses Kirkland, 
in immediate command of this 
force, under Fletchall, was now me- 
ditating the capture of Augusta. 
Such, in brief, was the tenor of 
the despatches brought to. old Dun- 
bar by Major Alison. Of course, 
there was a great deal more. Ali- 
son, who had been a militia captain 
in Georgia, had hopes to subsidize 
a force in the immediate neighbor- 
hoodof Augusta. He was well pro- 
vided with British commissions, in 
blank, his own already having been 
filled out with the rank of Major. 
Arms and ammunition were to be 
supplied by Lord Campbell, through 
various media, and Alison had ak 
ready in possession a goodly hand- 
ful of British gold for the better- 
persuasion of reluctant understand- 
ings. Already had he tried the 
efficacy of this latter influence, and 
it was not long ere he had nightly 
vis:tors at the Sand Hills, of that 
rank and vile, who are quite willing 
that Mammon should for them repre- 
sent the cause of the better Deities, 
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IV. . 
THE SECOND MANASSAS. 


“This week is the crisis of our fate.” 

Does the reader remember when 
and by whom these words were writ- 
ten ? 

If they greet his eyes for the first 
time to-day, and his sympathies be 
anti-southern, he will say, perhaps : 

“Johnston or Beauregard wrote 
thus from Bull Run in July, 1861— 
Jackson from Port Republicin June, 
1862—or Lee from Gettysburg or 
Petersburg, in 1865.” 

On the contrary, it was written by 
McClellan, who penned that brief 
and pithy dispatch from Alexandria 
on the Ist day of September, 1862, 
when the disorganized battalions of 
Major-General Pope were hastening 
towards the protecting defences of 
Washington. 

To-day the world knows that: his 
fears were well founded. Neverhad 
the day looked darker for the Fede- 
ral cause thanthen. Never had the 
overthrow of the Confederacy seem- 
ed so hopeless, Worse still—a great 
and real danger menaced the Fede- 
ral seat of government. The au- 
thorities trembled in their bureaux ; 
each moment they expected to see 
the red battle flag of Lee upon the 
Arlington hills, each instant to hear 


the tramp of his legions under the 
walls of the Capitol. 

Throughout the three preceding 
days they had heard the long, conti- 
nuous roar of cannon from the fields 
of Fairfax. Every hour great par- 
ties of stragglers had made their 
appearance opposite Chain Bridge. 
Every mcment, almost, until the 
wires no longer worked, depressing 
telegrams had come from the army 
of General Pope, and each one 
was more disheartening than the 
last. All knew that a great battle 
had been fought again on the bleak 
plains dotted with pine trees, oppo- 
site the weird Stone Bridge; that the 
fields of Manassas, already crowded 
with dead, had again become the 
charnel house of other thousands— 
that the shadows there had deepen- 
ed, the spot become trebly cursed 
again by blood and destruction. The 
result of that: three days’ roar of 
cannon and rattle of musketry was 
the pithy telegram which is given 
above: 

“This week is the crisis of our 
fate.” 

Now, what wero the events which 
rolled the great wave of battle once 
more to the shores of Bull Run, ad- 
ding a newer and far more tragic 
interest to the sombre hills and ra- 
vines of this historic spot? The 
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fifth act of a tragedy is badly un- 
derstood without a knowledge of 
the acts which precede it. In rapid- 
ly tracing these, time will not be 
lost, nor is it the amusement of the 
reader which we aim at. The truth 
of the Virginia campaigns has been 
buried beneath great tomes full of 
falsehood—beneath enormous party 
pamphlets like the “Report of the 
Committee on the Conduct of the 
War,” where every grain of wheat 
is hidden by a bushel of chaff— 
where, consequently, it is chiefly 
chaff on which the reader feeds. 
Chaff is not a wholesome diet. To 
those who prefer the wheat of truth, 
these sketches are addressed. 

What had occurred in that month 
of August, 1862, was this: 

Defeated before Richmond, Gen. 
McClellan had drawn upon his de- 
voted head the thunder and light- 
ning of the Federal displeasure. 
The world said that the hapless is- 
sue there resulted from the general- 
ship of Lee, and the fighting quali- 
ties of his troops. General Halleck 
said that it resulted from the inca- 
pacity of McClellan. In vain did 
General McClellan “propose to cross 
James River at that point,” Harri- 
son’s Landing, “attack Petersburg, 
and cut off the enemy’s communica- 
tion by that route South,” which plan, 
when General Grant adopted it, was 
greeted with hosannahs. What was 
thus greeted in 1864, was contemp- 
tuously scouted in 1862—McClellan 
suggested it, not Grant—and the 
record remains. General Halleck 
“stated to him very frankly my 
views in regard to the danger and 
impracticability of the plan;”* he 
was not allowed to carry out his 
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“impracticable” scheme ; more still, 
he was summoned to Washington, 
shelved there, and his forces were 
assigned to General Pope, then bent 
upon a great advance toward the 
Rapidan. 

General Pope arrived at his head- 
quarters in a car decked out with 
flags ; stated, it is said, that hitherto 
he had seen nothing of his enemies 
“but their backs ;” and issued an 
order to the army in which he said : 
“Let us study the probable line of 
retreat of our opponents, and leave 
our own to take care of itself. Let 
us look before and not behind. Dis- 
aster and shame lurk in the rear.” 

The sequel, as the reader will per- 
ceive, was the most terrible and gro- 
tesque of commentaries on the Ge- 
neral’s military theory. It was on 
his “line of retreat” that Jackson 
struck the mortal blow at him. 

General Pope thus bade defiance 
to military science and fate, and it 
cannot be said that he conciliated 
the smiles of Providence, the All- 
Merciful who watches over the help- 
less. Culpeper County was deso- 
lated with fire and sword. When 
the Federal troops retreated, it was 
one great waste, full of homeless 
and starving women and children, 
whose cries went up to God.. But 
let that pass. The fir.t blow struck 
by General Pope was not fortunate. 
He delivered battle at Cedar Moun- 
tain, where, on the 9th of August, 
on a lovely afternoon, he was de- 
feated by Jackson. The fight was 
obstinate, and the field covered with 
dead; but the August moon, bathing 
the slopes of Slaughter Mountain, 
saw the southern banner floating 
on the battle field, and the Federal 
forces hastening back toward Cul- 
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peper Court House, pursued by Jack- 
son. 

This battle, General Pope said af- 
terwards, was lost by General Banks, 
in consequence of his disobedience 
of orders. That General denied the 
charge, and brought a “railing ac- 
cusation” against General Pope, of 
incapacity, and indisposition to ven- 
ture on the field of battle. The re- 
cord does not make the truth appa- 
rent, for the clearest issue of veracity 
is involved relating to the orders. 

Cedar Run was a defeat of the 
Federal forces, since they retired ; 
Jackson followed, and two days af- 
terwards General Popo requested 
permission to bury his dead. But 
heavy Federal reserves were behind, 
Jackson’s force was small, and he 
retreated behind the Rapidan. 

The Federal design was now de- 
veloped. They had abandoned all 
further efforts to take Richmond 
from below, and had concentrated 
north of the Rappahannock. Gen. 
Lee accordingly put his main body 
in motion ; advanced to the Rapi- 
dan, crossed that river, and stream- 
ed forward to cut off his opponents 
from the Rappahannock—a move- 
ment which induced them to fall 
back with rapidity, and take up a 
position on the northern margin of 
the stream. ~ 

Such was the first illustration of 
the Federal General’s theory in re- 
ference to lines of retreat. That 
disaster lurked in the rear was now to 
receive a proof more emphatic. 

Before crossing the Rapidan, Ge- 
neral Stuart, commanding the caval- 
ry of the Longstreet army, had met 
with a vexatious mishap. He had 
ordered one of his brigades to ren- 
dezvous at the little village of Ver- 
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diersville—had gone thither with 
his staff, and omitting, as usual, 
every precaution looking to his per- 
sonal safety, had lain down on the 
porch of a small house in the vil- 
lage, where he slept unguarded even 
by a single vidette. The conse- 
quence was that a Federal cavalry 
regiment, prowling around, sur- 
prised him just at dawn; he was 
forced to leap on horseback and 
jump the fence to escape—and so 
hasty was this movement, the enemy 
being close upon him, that he left 
behind him his hat and cape, which 
they bore off in tr umph, to the great 
disgust of the gay cavalier. 

Verdiersville was thus aspot where 
Stuart had registered a laughing 
oath of vengeance. He was now 
about to fulfill it with a “poetic jus- 
tice” seldom met with outside of the 
covers of a romance. 

General Pope had retreated be- 
yond the Rappahannock, where he 
thundered at every ford with his nu- 
merous artillery, and an attack in 
front was evidently injudicious, if 
not impracticable. To flank him 
was evidently the most judicious 
course, and to cut his communica- 
tions would seriously cripple him. 
Stuart set out with his cavalry to 
cripple them. 

In the midst of night and st-rm, 
he struck the Orange railroad at 
Catletts ; charged pell-mell into the 
Federal camps; threw everything 
into enormous confusion, and ran- 
sacked the whole place. A singular 
chance had directed him. Catletts 
was General Pope’s headquarters, 
but he was either absent or managed 
to escape. He, however, left behind 
him his most private official papers, 
and his personal effects, including 
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nis uniform coat. These were borne 
vif by Stuart, and safely brought 
back. 

The papers contained the fullest 
statement of General Pope’s forces, 
position, designs ; his hopes, fears, 
all that should be guarded, under 
triple stee', from an adversary. If 
General Lee had determined upon 
the great flank movement which fol- 
lowed, these papers confirmed his 
intention. If he had not, they de- 
cided him. 

Stuart returned laughing to his 
quarters. On the way he met Gen. 
Jackson. 

* Here is Pope’s coat, General,” he 
said, holding it up ; “if he will send 
me back my hat, I will send him 
back his coat.” 

Jackson smiled, as he always did 
when he heard the laughing accents 
of that brave voice. Then he be- 
came thoughtful again ; he was de- 
veloping in his profound intellect 
the details of the great blow which, 
in obedience to the orders of Lee, he 
was about to deliver. . 

The design of Lee was more than 
daring, it was correct. Absurdest 
of the absurd is that philosophy of 
war which, ignorantly pointing to 
Cesar and Napoleon as examples, 
erects audacity above science, and 
decries sound principles in warfare. 
Examine the campaigns of Lee, the 
greatest living soldier, and his move- 
ments everywhere will be found 
“correct.” Place him where Gen. 
Pope then was—he would never 
have been flanked and cut off. Ge- 
neral Pope’s order desired the men 
to “dismiss from their minds cer- 
tain phrases—lines of retreat, and 
bases of supply.” His destruction 
followed. 

Lee’s plan was simply to send a 
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column of about 20,000 men across 
the upper Rappahannock ; thence 
by arapid march to Thoroughfare 
Gap; thence to Manassas, where 
General Pope had established his 
main depot of supplies. If the co- 
lumn was pushed vapidly, it might 
arrive before General Pope—Manas- 
sas would be destroyed—the Federal 
army starved—Lee would follow, 
and thus the southern army would 
be concentrated on the enemy’s line 
of retreat—starving, faint, disheart- 
ened, they would find in their path, 
strongly posted to receive them, the 
veteran bayonets of Jackson and 
Longstreet, held in the firm, inex- 
orable grasp of Lee. 

To command the advance corps, 
Jackson was selected —that great 
“right arm” whose loss Lee lament- 
ed so bitterly after Chancellorsville. 
The peculiar tra:t of Jackson as a 
soldier was that he always arrived 
in time. Others failed often—he 
never did. He moved with the ma- 
thematical accuracy of a machine. 
If he undertook to arrive, he ar- 
rived, if not with his whole force, 
with a part of it! Those broken 
down would probably catch up— 
meanwhile, he attacked. For great 
examples, take Kernstown, McDow- 
ell, and Port Republic. 

Jackson put his column in motion 
up the river, and from that moment 
advanced like an avenging /ate—ne- 
ver pausing, allowing nv thing to af- 
fect his fixed purpose. Before the 
most rapid vidette could bear the 
news to Genera: Pope, he had drag- 
ged his artillery across the narrow, 
rock-ribbed, and forgotten ford at 
Hinson’s ; pressed on to Orleans; 
and was heading straight for Tho- 
roughfare. For the time he seemed 
to have forgotten the existence of 
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roads. The column moved appa- 
rently on the theory that where two 
men can place their feet, an army 
can pass. When they came to fences, 
they threw them down ; when they 
met with streams, they waded. Jack- 
son thus advanced, an eye-witness 
says, “ across open fields, by strange 
country roads, and comfortable 
homesteads, on -and on, as if he 
would never cease.” It was the 
“bee line” that he was taking. When 
the Confederates were marching 
over the ground in June, 1863, a 
soldier asked an old negro where 
they were going. 

“All right, Master,” replied the 
old man, smiling. “You are going 
the same road Mas’ Jackson took 
last year, only he took the nigh-cuts.” 

At sunset on the 25th of August, 
the column, “moving on briskly 
without a straggler,” was approach- 
ing Salem. Jackson sat his horse 
with the light of sunset on his bared 
forehead—for he had taken off his 
old cap to salute the men--and his face 
was lit up with a proud smile. No 
sound was heard but the shuffling 
feet of the great column, and the 
rolling wheels of the artillery ; the 
men whispered, “ Don’t shout, boys, 
the Yankees will hear us ;” for or- 
ders had been issued that music, 
cheers, shouts, should all be stopped, 
as they were now approachitig the 
enemy. 

Jackson had counted, neverthe- 
less, “ without his host.” There was 
something the men could not do, 
and that was refrain from cheering 
their favorite. For a time they pass- 
ed by, waving their hats in silence 
to the bareheaded soldier. Then 
the stream broke through. Some 
one, carried away at sight of the old 
goaded unifozm, the dingy ‘cap, and 
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the familiar face, raised a shout— 
with that the torrent burst forth. A 
roar, wild, thundering, tumultuous, 
reverberated across the fields and 
in the forests—and Jackson suc- 
cumbed, for that greeting stirred his 
soldier-pride and conquered him. 

“You see I can’t stop them!” he 
said, turning to an officer. “Who 
could fail to win victory with those 
men?” 

Strange confidence, had it not 
been justified by experience! “Those 
men” were the veriest tatterdema- 
lions who ever, with their rags and 
tatters, affronted the sun! Such 
scarecrows had never before carried 
muskets, and that implement alone 
established their claim to the title of 
soldiers. It is true that their method 
of carrying it removed all doubts. 
They were faint, hal:-starved, weary 
unto death, and in rags; but they 
laughed, and their bayonets were 
bright. 

It was General Lee who said that 
there was one occasion when he was 
never ashamed of the appearance of 
his soldiers—when they were fight- 
ing. 
At dawn on the 26ih, after a brief 
rest at Salem, Jackson moved again, 
reached Thoroughfare Gap, passed 
unopposed between its frowning 
pine clad ramparts; and debouching 
through its eastern mouth, swooped 
down upon the rear of Gen. Pope. 

The march had been a compiete 
success. Stuart’s cavalry had pre- 
sented an impenetrable barrier to 
the enemy’s horsemen, thus com- 
pletely shielding the great move- 
ment; Jackson had arrived, next 
came the fighting, and the cannons 
soon began to roar. The plains 
around Manassas, silent, asleep, 
cursed, it might have been said, 
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through those long months since 
July, 1861, had started, opened af- 
frighted eyes, and again began to 
groan as the dogs of war coursed 
backward and forward again over 
the fields where the foot sunk into 
graves. 

To comprehend what followed, 
the reader must look at the map. 
Many who read these lines, will 
probably need no such reference— 
having fought there. 

The “ situation” may be conveyed 
in two or three lines. Jackson, with 
20,000 men, was full in Gen. Pope’s 
rear ; Lee was moving rapidly to 
join him ; General Pope, warned at 
last of the fate which threatened 
him, was hastening back from the 
Rappahannock to extricate himself 
from the terrible trap in which he 
was nearly caught. 

But his situation was by no means 
discouraging. While Lee, with the 
great reserve under Longstreet, 
moved over the are of the circle, by 
way of Thoroughfare, the Federal 
commander could move over the 
chord, by way of the Orange rail- 
road. He had the straight line to 
Manassas, that is to say, to Jackson, 
whose 20,000 men, he ought surely, 
with his large army, be able to crush 
before Lee’s arrival. 

That result was indeed looked 
upon as certain, and northern cor- 
respondents—those children of en- 
thusiasm—wrote to their papers that 
the great Stonewall Jackson was at 
last securely hemmed in, and out- 
generaled, flanked, cut off, and as 
good as captured. 

The personage thus threatened 
was meanwhile at work. He knew 
that General Pope’s great column 
would soon be hurled against him, 
mad with rage and anticipated tri- 
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umph ; and the Virginian doubtless 
proceeded on the hypothesis that 
nothing tempers rage in men, as in 
animals, like starvation. The des- 
truction of the great stores at Man- 
assas meant starvation for General 
Pope’s followers, and Jackson has- 
tened to destroy them. Stuart rush- 
ed in with his cavalry, and an infan- 
try detachment. The mighty mass 
of stores was kindled; the flames 
soared aloft, and that black cloud of 
smoke upon the horizon must have 
announced to General Pope that his 
precious bread and meat, and for- 
age, that is to say, the sustenance 
of his men and animals, were being 
destroyed. 

What he could not do, being out- 
generaled, the authorities at Wash- 
ington did, they sent a brigade un- 
der the brave General Taylor to pro- 
tect the depot; but admirably as 
this brigade attacked, it was driven 
back, pursued toward Alexandria, 
and the fate of Manassas was sealed. 
The men of Jackson swarmed in 
and ransacked it. 

Many memoirs of that strange and 
grotesque scene have been written. 
In the midst of burning store houses, 
burning cars, burning sutlers’ shops, 
surrounded by fire, smoke, utter 
confusion, amid shouts, cheers, cries, 
laughter, the men were feasting on 
unheard-of delicacies, and with 
thirsty throats guzzling rich wines 
and cordials. 

“Twas a curious sight,” says one, 
“to see our ragged and famished 
men helping themselves to every 
imaginable article of luxury or ne- 
cessity, whether of clothing, food, or 
what not. For my part,I got a 
tooth-biush, a box of candles, a 
quantity of lobster salad, a barrel of 
coffee, and other things which I for 
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get. The scene utterly beggared 
description. Our men had been liv- 
ing on roasted corn since crossing 
the Rappahannock, and we had 
brought no wagons, so we could 
carry little away of the riches be- 
fore us. But the men could eat one 
meal at least.. So they were march- 
ed up, and as much of everything 
eatable served out as they could 
carry. Toseea starving man eat- 
ing lobster salad, and drinking Rhine 
wine, barefooted and in tatters, was 
curious ; the whole thing was indes- 
cribable.” 

A warlike music suddenly came 
to mingle itself with the unaccus- 
tomed banquet. From the direc- 
tion of Bristol, a station on the 
Orange railroad, about four miles 
from Manassas, came the long, con- 
tinuous thunder of artillery. 

It was Ewell’s. That commander 
had been sent to hold the front, 
while Jackson proceeded to destroy 
the great depot at Manassas, and he 
was scarcely in position when the 
head of General Pope’s advancing 
army struck him. It was command- 
ed by General Hooker, whom Jack- 
son was to overwhelm at Chancel- 
lorsville. 

A rough wrestle followed. Ewell 
threw forward three regiments, 
opened with artillery, and attacked 
so boldly that General Pope seems 
to have believed that he had in front 
of him the entire Confederate force. 
He consequently paused, hurried 
forward his main body, and prepared 
for battle. Ewell continued to roar 
defiance with his artillery, to show 
an unmoved front. Pope advanced 
a heavy force ; Ewell advanced to 
meet it; the two columns seemed 
about to close in a decisive struggle, 
when flames were seen to rise from 
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the bridge over Broad Run, between 
the opponents, and when the smoke 
drifted away, Ewell had disappeared, 
laughing grimly, doubtless, after his 
fashion, at the result. 

He had kept General Pope off of 
Jackson’s rear, while Manassas was 
burning ; that point was evacuated; 
when General Pope rushed in on the 
next morning, his great adversary 
had disappeared. Nothing greeted 
him but burning store houses and 
blackened ruins, from which a few 
cavalry videttes retired at his ap- 
proach, disappearing in the woods. 

The bread, meat, and forage of 
his army was a heap of ashes. 

This destruction of his stores was 
truly unfortunate for the Federal 
commander; but that was not all. 
His enemy had vanished. Where 
was he? General Pope had fully 
expected to find him at Manassas; 
and, on the preceding day, had 
written to McDowell: “If you will 
march promptly and rapidly at the 
earliest moment down upon Ma- 
nassas Junction, we shall bag the 
whole crowd.” 

But “at the earliest dawn” of the 
28th Jackson had disappeared, leav- 
ing General Pope greatly bewilder- 
ed in reference to his whereabouts. 
The cotemporary opinions express- 
ed by the subordinates of that offi- 
cer are not complimentary. 

“All that talk about bagging 
Jackson,” wrote General Porter, 
“was bosh. That enormous gap, 
Manassas, was left open, and the 
enemy jumped through.” “Jack- 
son’s forces,” he added, “were re- 
ported to be wandering around 
loose, but I expect that they know 
what they are doing, which is more 
than any one here, or anywhere, 
knows.” On the 28th, General 
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Pope is declared to have hastened 
toward Centreville, “not knowing 
at the time where was the enemy.” 

And yet that enemy ought to 


have been looked for where he ought © 


to have been. He ought to have 
been where he could form a junc- 
tion with Lee, then approaching 
Thoroughfare—that is to say, near 
Groveton. Thither, in fact, Jack- 
son had moved after the destruc- 
tion of Manassas, on the night of 
the 27th,- thus escaping General 
Pope, who rushed into the great 
smouldering pandemonium during 
the forenoon of the 28th, only to 
find that the bird had flown. 

Let us glance now at the situ- 
ation on that August morning. 
Never was anything more “ dram- 
atic.” Campaigns are often dull, 
halting, and inconsequential. This 
one was rapid, fiery, with day linked 
to day by great events—the whole 
tending, as though driven by the 
Greek Necessity, with her iron 
wedge, toward the bloody catastro- 
phe. Jackson had advanced from 
the Rappahannock, as rapid and re- 


sistless as some baleful meteor; and’ 


the meteor had fallen upon Ma- 
nassas, the great storehouse of the 
Federals, and consumed it. Then 
warned of his danger, General Pope 
had hastened back, intent on hur!- 
ing his great column against the 
audacious intruder, and crushing 
him in the very hour of his tri- 
umph. He would “bag the whole 
crowd,” if he could only reach Ma- 
nassas on the 28th. He reached it 
on the 28th, but the game had 
flown. 


Then, on that morning, Pope was 
at Manassas; Jackson at Groveton, 
with his left at Sudley; Lee was ad- 
vancing toward Thoroughfare Gap 
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with the veteran corps of Long- 
street; unless Pope could crush 
Jackson before Lee arrived, he must 
engage the whole southern army. 
As to frightening the man of Kerns- 
town, Port Republic, and Cold Har- 
bor into full retreat, that was hope- 
less. That trained and resolute 
gladiator had only fallen back far 
enough to get out of his adversary’s 
clutches for the moment; not too 
far to render possible a junction 
with Lee, if a little time—only a 
little time!—were given him. At 
bay on the old battle-field of Ma- 
nassas, the dangerous game awaited 
the attack of the huntsman, ready 
to show his teeth, and resist a Pou- 
trance. 

The precious hours hurried on 
now; every instant counted; the 
merest novice in war could have 
told General Pope that the great, 
the indispensable thing was to in- 
terpose a force between Lee and 
Jackson, hold Thoroughfare Gap, 
and thus fight the southern army 
in detail. But some evil demon 
seems to have whispered in the ear 
of the Federal commander: “ Allow 
Lee to unite with Jackson; do not 
interpose,” and the advice was fol- 
lowed. The left wing, under Mc- 
Dowell, had advanced to Gaines- 
ville, between Lee and Jackson, 
and, on the evening of the 28th, it 
was ordered thence to Manassas. 
Thoroughfare Gap, which should 
have been defended at all hazards 
by a large force, was defended by a 
division only, and this division re- 
tired almost as soon as Lee’s can- 
non began to thunder. So trifling 
was the opposition, that, reaching 
the gorge at sunset, Longstreet was 
passing through at nine in the even- 
ing; before noon next day he was 
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coming into position on the right of 
Jackson. 
been attacked; but, as though weary 
of waiting, he had advanced, and 
taken the initiative. ‘While stand- 
ing at bay, Jackson had seen a dust- 
cloud on his right, and prepared 
for an attack. But suddenly from 
this dust emerged an officer, com- 
ing at full gallop, with the intelli- 
gence that the dust was caused by 
Stuart’s cavalry. At the same mo- 
ment a long line of Federal bayo- 
nets was seen on the Warrenton 
road in front; Jackson turned to 
Ewell, who stood near by, and rais- 
ed his arm aloft; then, letting it fall 
with a loud slap upon his knee, he 
said, briefly: 

“ Ewell, advance !” 

Just as the thunder from Tho- 
roughfare began to roar, Ewell 
threw forward his line, and attack- 
ed with fury the Federal force in 
front of him. It was King’s divi- 
sion, and made a splendid fight. 
Though assailed in flank, they did 
not give way, nor did they flinch 
during the whole engagement. It 
was only at nine o’clock at night, 
when the news of the abandonment 
of Thoroughfare probably reached 
General King, that the Federal 
lines retired. They had been ad- 
vancing toward Stone Bridge; they 
fell back on Manassas. Thus Mc- 
Dowell, Ricketts (at Thoroughfare) 
and King, had all retired, one after 
another, upon Manassas. At dawn 
on the 29th, the golden moment had 
flitted by; the gate of destiny had 
silently turned upon its iron hinge; 
Pope was “massed;” Lee was mass- 
ed; it was army against army. The 
brain of General Pope was to be 
measured against the brain of Gen- 
eral Lee. 
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Jackson had lost his right arm, 
Ewell—severely wounded in the bat- 
tle just fought—but the crushing 
weight of a great anxiety had been 
lifted from his breast. Lee had ar- 
rived; wien that intelligence was 
brought him, he drew a long breath 
of relief, and his eyes were raised to 
heaven in prayer and gratitude. 

All the morning General Long- 
street was coming into position; 
part of his line of battle was form- 
ed, indeed, by nine o’clock, and the 
whole line resembled an open V. 
Jackson’s force was the left wing; 
Longstreet’s the right. At the an- 
gle was Groveton, a small assem- 
blage of houses, near which Stephen 
D. Lee was in command of about 
thirty pieces of artillery. 

Longstreet was ready about noon. 
At five in the evening General Pope 
did not know of his arrival. 

Does that statement seem absurd, 
and is it greeted by any reader with 
incredulous laughter? Proof—Por- 
ter was ordered at half-past four to 
attack the right and rear of Jackson ! 
“T believe,” says General Pope—“ in 


‘ fact, I am positive—that at five 


o’clock in the afternoon of the 29th, 
General Porter had in his front no 
considerable body of the enemy. 
I believed then, as I am very sure 
now, that it was easily practicable 
for him to have turned the right 
flank cf Jackson, and to have fallen 
upon his rear; that if he had done 
so, we should have gained a deci- 
sive victory over the army under 
Jackson, before he could have been 
joined by any of the forces of Long- 
street.” = 

The present writer spoke to Gen- 
eral Longstreet, within twenty 
yards of his line of battle, kneeling 


' on the right knee, finger on trigger 
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before noon. General Fitz John 
Porter—that stubborn fighter on 
the Peninsula and at Sharpsburg— 
was tried by court-martial, and dis- 
missed from the service, for not at- 
tacking Jackson’s right at five in the 
evening, “before he could have been 
joined by any of the forces of Long- 
street,” as General Pope says. 

We have traced, perhaps tedious- 

ly. the steps of the two adversaries, 
by which they steadily advanced to 
the moment and the place of deci- 
sive struggle. That narrative, we 
thought, would :nterest the thought- 
ful reader more than a florid series 
of paragraphs upon the fighting. 
The movements which we have fol- 
lowed decided the second battle of 
Manassas. When Lee had massed 
his army, the hour of destiny had 
struck. The defeat of General Pope 
was merely a question of time and 
detail. That result might occur 
thus or thus; it would certainly take 
place. : 
“The histories” will describe in 
detail the long, obstinate, and 
bloody, but never doubtful conflict. 
The present writer retires from the 
domain of that great muse; it is 
only some salient points that he 
begs to speak of. And even these 
may not be understood without a 
diagram; for what is plain to those 
who saw the ground, is the mystery 
of mysteries to those who have 
never seen it. 

Let us ascend that hill within 
sight of Groveton and look. We 
are near the southern centre. Those 
gray lines, extending toward the 
left, are Jackson’s. In his front is 
a woodland and an unfinished rail- 
road cut, where the adversaries are 
going to grapple in bitterest con- 
flict—to fire within a few paces of 
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each other—to stab and fence with 
their bayonets—to seize rocks and 
hurl them, breaking each other’s 
skulls. In the centre, near at hand, 
are the guns of Stephen Lee—that 
hardy soldier, and accomplished 
gentleman—waiting, grim and si- 
lent, for the great assault from the 
woods beyond Groveton, which 
round-shot, shell and canister is 
going to meet. On the right, 
stretching far beyond the Warren- 
ton road, is the embattled line of 
Longstreet, bristling with bayonets, 
and flanked with cannon. He is 
there, though General Pope is tell- 
ing Porter that he is not—there, 
firmly rooted, the most stubborn of 
realities. On the right of Long- 
street are the columns of Stuart’s 
cavalry, held in hand for the pur- 
suit, the men sitting or standing by 
by their horses. 

Riding slowly to and fro along 
the lines are two or three figures, 
whose appearance the troops greet 
with shouts. 

One is that of a man of about 
thirty-eight, in a dingy old coat and 
faded cap, who rides with his knees 
drawn up, and raises his chin to 
look from beneath his cap rim, rare- 
ly speaking, apparently sunk in deep 
revery. That is Jackson. 

Another is-portly, athletic, with a 
long brown beard and mustache, 
half covering the broad, calm face, 
which habitually smiles—a man ap- 
parently of invincible coolness, al- 
most apathetic-looking, but notable. 
That is Longstreet, Lee’s “Old War 
Horse”—a man to count on when 
hard and stubborn fighting is ne- 
cessary—when to spring like the 
tiger and never let go, like the bull- 
dog, is the order of the day. 

A third is the gay cavalier yonder, 
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with the heavy mustache, the laugh- 
ing blue eyes, the gauntleted hand 
stroking the heavy beard, the lofty 
forehead, surmounted by the plum- 
ed hat, the tall cavalry boots and 
the rattling sabre. That is Stuart. 

Of Jackson Lee will say when he 
falls, “I have lost my right arm.” 

Of Stuart, “I can scarcely think 
of him without weeping.” 

When he parts with Longstreet, 
his “Old War Horse,” at Appomat- 
tox, there will be tears in the eyes 
of each of them, as they remember 
all those glorious encounters, one 
of which we are now essay.ng to 
describe. 

We have looked at the southern 
lines, on the Groveton heights—the 
gray-backs lying down in a cres- 
cent-shaped order of battle, and 
ready; but we have forgotten the 


Federal line, as the laughing “re- 


bels” appear to have done. Itisa 
crescent, with artillery on every 
knoll, cavalry ready at every open- 
ing. The bristling bayonets of the 
great host curve round, following 
the formation of the southern line. 
The two crescents will not fit into 
each other without the cement of 
blood. 

General Pope attacked in the af- 
ternoon, and his first movement was 
resolute. He threw his right against 
Jackson’s left; a wedge of Federal 
bayonets pierced a gap in A. P. 
Hill’s line, and the extreme left of 
the Confederate army seemed about 
to be annihilated. Hard fighting 
only saved it; the enemy were re- 
pulsed, and when they attacked 
again with futy, they were again 
driven back. General McGowan 
reported that “the opposing forces 
at one time delivered their volleys 
into each other at the distance of 
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ten paces,” and Hill stated that his 
division repulsed “six separate and 
distinct assaults.” 

This attack was made by General 
Kearney, one of the bravest and 
most accomplished officers of the 
Federal army. It nearly crushed 
Hill, but reinforcements enabled 
him to hold his ground, and at 
night Kearney retired. Thus ter- 
minated the first day’s operations; 
the railroad cut was full of dead 
and wounded, riddled with bullets, 
pierced with bayonets, and torn by 
shell, but both lines retired. 

The dawn of Saturday, the 30th 
of August, found the adversaries 
still face to face. General Pope had 
determined to remain and fight it 
out, though, by retiring to Centre- 
ville, he would have united with 
Franklin and Sumner, coming from 
Alexandria, been nearer his base— 
that is to say, his rations, and would 
have occupied a position greatly 
stronger than at Groveton. 

But the evil fate of the Federal 
commander drove him on, and 
blinded him. On the 30th, incredi- 
ble as it may appear, he seems not to 
have known of the presence of Long- 
street,* and he still cherished the 
hope of crushing Jackson. An at- 
tack in force was accordingly di- 
rected against the Confederate left 
and centre, and the second battle of 
Manassas, about three in the after- 
noon, commenced in all its fury. 





* «A wounded Confederate soldier * * * 
reported that he had heard his comrades 
say that ‘Jackson was retiring to unite 
with Longstreet.’ * * * Pope, who had 
not that day been to the front, accepted 
the story as indicating a real falling back, 
and telegraphed to Washington that the 
enemy was ‘retreating to the mountains.’” 
—Mr. Swinton’s Army of the Potomac, 
p. 188, 
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It was one of the most desperate 
of the war, and one of the bloodiest. 
The Lieutenants of General Pope 
were abler than their commander, 
and, if his own countrymen are au- 
thority, possessed more military 
nerve. They attacked with a gal- 
lantry which more than once threat- 
ened to sweep before it the Con- 
federate line of battle, and, in 
charge after charge, in the face of 
frightful volleys of small arms and 
artillery, they essayed to break 
through the bristling hedge of bayo- 
nets before them. The assault upon 
the Confederate centre was despe- 
rate. To this, the attention of 
the present writer was particularly 
called. 

The charge was made from Grove- 
ton, right in the face of Stephen D. 
Lee’s artillery, and appeared to be 
in column of brigades. The first 


brigade advanced at a double-quick 
from the woods, so admirably dress- 
ed, that the half-bent knees of the 
men moved in a line as perfect as 


on parade. Before, however, they 
had reached the centre of the open 
field in front, thirty pieces of artil- 
lery opened upon them; the air was 
filled with shell, bursting in front, 
above, on the right, on the left of 
them; great gaps appeared; the line 
wavered, then broke, then it disap- 
peared, a mere mass of fugitives 
in the woods. In ten minutes, how- 
ever, a second brigade appeared, 
advanced at a double-quick, like the 
first, and was in like manner torn 
to pieces by the frightful fire, dis- 
appearing, like the first, beneath 
the protecting shadows of the 
woods. A third charge was made; 
a third and more bloody repulse 
succeeded; then the great field be- 
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tween the adversaries suddenly 
swarmed with Jackson’s men, rush- 
ing forward in the wildest disorder 
—without pretence of a line, and 
“every man for himself’—toward 
the enemy. 

For a few moments the field thus 
presented a spectacle of apparent 
disorganization, which would have 
made a European officer tremble. 
Then suddenly all changed. As the 
men drew near the enemy, they 
checked their headlong speed; those 
in front stopped, those in rear clos- 
ed up; the lines were dressed as 
straight as an arrow, with the bat- 
tle-flags rippling as they moved; 
cheers resounded, and the regi- 
ments entered the woods, from 
which rose the long, continuous 
crash of musketry, as the opposing 
lines came together. 

That was late in the evening, and 
the Federal forces never made 
another charge. On the contrary, 
the Confederate lines everywhere 
advanced. 

Longstreet swept steadily round, 
closing in, with his inexorable grip, 
upon the enemy’s left, toward the 
Henry House Hill. Jackson’s whole 
command advanced. Night descend- 
ed upon a last infuriated grapple of 
infantry, clash of cavalry, and duel 
of artillery, amid which it was easy 
to distinguish those tumultuous 
Confederate cheers, whose resound- 
ing echoes had on many battle- 
fields announced the hard-won vic- 
tory. 

General Pope was defeated; his 
cannon glared in the dark from the 
Henry House Hill, and near the 
Old Stone House; then night swal- 
lowed the great scene of wounds 
and death. General Pope retreat- 


| 
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ed in the darkness to Centreville, 
whence he speedily continued his 
withdrawal to Washington. 

This was Saturday. It was on 
Monday that General McClellan 
telegraphed from Alexandria: 

“This week is the crisis of our 
fate.” 

Such was the great “Second Bat- 
tle of Manassas,” and it possesses 
an interest of its own, a strange 
character separating it from almost 
all other conflicts. Few events in 
the annals of war exceed it in that 
singularly dramatic character which 
the locality gave it. In July, 1861, 
Jackson’s brigade had here decided 
the issue of a great battle. Now, 


in August, 1862, the same com- 
mander had grappled with the old 
adversary, upon almost the very 
same ground—almost, but not quite, 


for the opponents had changed 
sides. Hunter had fought Evans 
and Bee with his back to Sudley; it 
was Jackson now who held that po- 
sition. Johnston and Beauregard 
had assailed in old days from the 
direction of Manassas; it was now 
Pope who had his base there—a 
shifting base, soon to be trans- 
ferred, as we have seen, to Alexan- 
dria! 

And all those old familiar objects 
made a singular impression upon 
the minds of the soldiers—at least, 
the writer, who saw the fight, can 
speak for himself. Before him lies 
a leaf with these lines in pencil— 
written on the night of the battle: 
“Strange, passing strange! Yon- 
* der, a mile or two away, is the 
ground where Evans commenced 
the ‘battle of the 2lst.’ A dis- 
patch, just arrived, says ‘Jackson 
is at the Stone House’-—we sleep 
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upon the soil, bathed a year ago in 
southern blood.” 

“ Batteries were planted and cap- 
tured yesterday,” said a writer, 
“where they were planted and cap- 
tured last year. The pine thicket, 
where the Fourth Alabama and the 
Eighth Georgia suffered so terribly 
in the first battle, is now strewn 
with the slain of the invader. We 
charged through the same woods 
yesterday, though from a different 
point, where Kirby Smith, the Blu- 
cher of the day, entered the fight 
before.” 

Thus, this bloody action had come 
to add additional shadows to the 
already weird and sombre fields of 
Manassas. Again the Federal power 
was broken; a second time the 
banks of this stream, once so in- 
significant, were baptized with the 
blood of battle. 

There are spots on the world’s 
surface over which seem to lower 
huge, shadowy figures, uttering lu- 
gubrious groans, which the winds 
bear away, and pointing, with dis- 
tended eyes, and arms in sable dra- 
pery, to the yawning graves which 
curse the beautiful face of nature. 
Manassas and Cold Harbor are 
among these p aces, and there ho- 
ver a double troop of sombre sha- 
dows; for here men have twice met 
in mortal grapple—here the graves 
are double in number; so thick are 
they, that you tread on them. 

You tread on few flowers; hear 
the sigh of the wind in the leaves 
of few trees; rarely the birds of 
spring sing there, and the sunshine 
itself seems sad. 

These spots, with Gettysburg, are 
the three Golgothas of the Western 
World. 
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BOOK II.—CHAPTER I. 
THE SCENE CHANGES. 


* Vraiment! Nest elle pas trés su- 
perbe! Max, mon cher, by what 
name is she known among mor- 
tals?” exclaimed Baron Hermann, 
with an affectation of enthusiasm, 
as he lowered his lorgnette, and 
turned to a young man, whose fair 
hair, long blonde mustache, and 
large, light, laughing eyes, denoted 
his Teutonic birth. 

“ Peste ! how should I know?” re- 
plied the other, without turning his 
head or raising his eyes from the 
sparkling Parisienne over whom he 
bent, the lovely Madame De Mar- 
tigny, who at present was creating 
the furore which always followed in 
her capricious steps, amid Viennese 
saloons. 

“Not know!—why, she is with 
your aunt! Look again, my dear 
fellow |” 

An impatient shrug of the shoul- 
ders was Max Vaughn’s only re- 
sponse to his persevering friend; 
but the lady laughingly said: 

“T think I can gratify your curi- 
osity, M. le Baron. The lady is 
Captain Vaughn’s sister.” 

“ Est il possible? Max, were you 
mad to disown such a marvel ?” 
cried the young Baron, elevating 
his glass again, to bear across the 


brilliant house, on the box occupied 
by the lady whose face had awaken- 
ed his effervescent admiration. 

“My sister,” said Captain Vaughn, 
smiling; “pardon me, I had no in- 
tention of disowning her. I thought - 
you knew her.” 

“TI was not even aware that the 
gods had blessed you with such a 
possession. In what desert has she 
bloomed to life ?” 

“She only returned a few weeks 
ago from a residence in England—a 
desert, indeed, to me; but one, 
strange to say, suited to her taste.” 

And with this compliment to his 
fatherland, the young Anglo-Aus- 
trian turned again to the shrine of 
his devotions. 

Not so his friend, who almost im- 
mediately left the box, and a few 
moments after made his appear- 
ance in that of the Countess Wal- 
derhurst. Not his eyes alone, how- 
ever, had noted the singular beauty 
of the young girl who sat beside 
her; and after the first acknowledg- 
ment of his presentation by her 
aynt, he found her ear and atten- 
tion too fully occupied by the half 
dozen men who surrounded her 
chair to obtain a path to either. 
But while bestowing his attentions 
upon the passée countess, he was 
admiring again the face presented 
to his view, as its owner leaned in. 
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dolently back, with an air at once 
superbly , negligent and graceful. 
It was ararely lovely one, certainly, 
and spoke as plainly the Milesian 
blood of the father as her fair-haired 
brother’s betokened the German 
current which flowed from the dis- 
taff side in their veins. 

It was nearly a half a century be- 
fore that, fired with the spirit of ad- 
venture and hope of glory, a young 
Irishman left his impoverished and 
embarrassed inheritance of a Gal- 
way estate, and went to Vienna to 
seek service in the Irish Brigade, 
with bright dreams of a brigadier- 
general’s commission, and doubt- 
less a countship to be won. Time 
and experience softened these ex- 
pectations, however, and he thought 
himself well rewarded by fortune, 
when, instead of military glory, she 
bestowed on his eloquent tongue 


and handsome person a young and 


noble heiress as bride. Hard that 
he should not then have been grant- 
ed a long existence in which to en- 
joy his newly-won happiness. In- 
stead, but a very few years of mar- 
ried life had elapsed, when he fell 
in a duel—‘nor long did his love 
stay behindhim.” The sentimental 
said she died of grief, but those 
hard-hearted wretches of physicians 
declared it was of pleurisy; and 
since she was on the point of con- 
solation by a certain Chevalier de 
S——, whom her death rendered 
quite miserable for a week, there is 
reason to believe that the doctors 
were for once right in their judg- 
ment. At all events, whatever the 
moving cause, she died, and left two 
children, to the younger of whom 
the father’s only sister, who had 
married an Englishman, advanced a 
claim. The German relatives of the 
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young orphan had no desire to re- 
fuse, and she was despatched to 
England. There she had grown 
up and resided until her mother’s 
widowed sister, the Countess Wal- 
derhurst, had suddenly one day re- 
membered her existence, and, being 
in need of an entertaining com- 
panion, had transmitted forthwith 
a most urgent and affecting sum- 
mons for her presence. It was one 
her niece felt little or no inclination 
to comply with. She was strongly 
attached to her kind aunt, and her 
remembrance of the countess was 
not a very agreeable one; but re- 
luctantly she prepared to comply, 
and pay at least a short visit. Her 
brother was as thoroughly Austrian 
in feeling and in habit as herself 
English; and since Vienna made his 
world, if she wished to know him, 
she must seek him there. This de- 
cided her, and, though it was with 
deep regret that she watched the 
white cliffs of Albion fade from her 
sight, yet, with content at least, she 
faced an exile to be borne in the gay 
city of the Danube. 

Cecile Vaughn belonged to the 
purest type of island beauty. The 
complexion, so delicately-fresh and 
fair, the graceful patrician features, 
the eyes of such dark blue, that, 
under the shadowing fringe of the 
curling lashes, they looked well nigh 
black, and the silken tresses of a 
bright sunny brown in hue, formed 
a tout ensemble which all men found 
fascinating—many fatally so. But 
there was something in the arch of 
the nostril, in the curl of the ruby 
lip, and the curve of the slender, 
swan-like neck, that plainly spoke 
of 1 hauteur, which, while it added, 
perhaps, another and more piquant 
charm, certainly warned back many 
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who might else have aspired to win 
one so peerlessly fair. - She had 
amazed and charmed her aunt, and 
not more by her appearance than 
the perfection of a manner foreign, 
indeed, to Continental girlhood, for 
which a career of London bellehood 
had been no contemptible train- 
ing. 

“ Hélas! Since the waning sea- 
son forces one to such a considera- 
tion, where will a mvunth hence find 
yourself and your fair niece?” in- 
quired. Baron Hermann, as the 
countess alluded to the “ emptiness” 
of the crowded and blazing house. 

“ Probably in my castle in Tyrol,” 
answered the countess, with a shud- 
der, for she dreaded with all her 
soul that lonely dwelling, with its 
formal terrace on the Inn; “and 
you, Baron ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. The 
Baron was one of the many whose 
light heads Paris has turned, and 
who imitated in all things the Pa- 
risian. . 

“Indeed, I scarcely know. One 
is so wearied of Ems, and all of 
those places. Even Paris in the 
dog-days is not to be dreamed of. 
When I leave Vienna it will proba- 
bly be to accept Mare Lennartson’s 
invitation to his Hungarian castle. 
He promises me at least a capital 
boar-hunt.” 

“Unfortunately, the delights of 
hunting and shooting are not open 
to us,” said the countess, with a 
sigh, “and we can only find the 
country insufferably tedious. Apro- 
pos of Hungary, however, Max has 
‘given a promise to spend a month 
with a friend of his among its wilds, 
‘and is very anxious for Cecile and 
myself to accompany him. But I 
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scarcely fancy we would find it plea- 
sant.” 

“Tt depends much upon the 
house you think of visiting, and 
that is ——” 

“An old castle lately purchased 
and new-modelled by the former 
curassier hero, that singularly hand- 
some and high-bred Colonel Alver- 
ley.” 

“Indeed!” said the Baron. “Then 
pray let me advise you to accept 
his invitation. His ménage is said 
to be on a scale of princely magni- 
ficence; his hospitality a thing to 
dream of. Albert Von R——, who 
spent several weeks there during 
the last shooting season, assured 
me he had never visited a more 
charming house. The corps of visi- 
tors is, I believe, strictly select, and 
it is rather a distinction to obtain 
an invitation.” 

“Max told me that quite a circ:e 
of our Viennese nobility would be 
found there—but I hesitated; be- 
cause —because—well, every one 
knows Colonel Alverley’s success 
and position in the highest circles, 
but no one does know exactly who 
or what he is.” 

“And what matter, madam ?” 
laughed the thoughtless young 
Baron. “ While the man in man- 
ner might be an archduke, and his. 
cuisine is so superb ——” 

“Not to mention his beautiful 
wife,” interrupted the countess, with 
an arch smile. 

The Baron bowed. “TI certainly 
deemed her, when I first saw her, 
at once the loveliest and most grace- 
ful woman I ever beheld; and al- 
though,” with a glance at Cecile, 
“a newer and wider experience now 
forces me to recant that error, I still 
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consider her beautiful as she is fas- 
cinating.” 

“ And the latter we might be par- 
doned for believing to a great ex- 
tent, indeed,” said the countess, 
“who remember your last winter’s 
devotion.” 

“True, madam; but when the 
sun rises, we lose sight of the 
moon.” 

And, seizing an opportunity, he 
glided to Cecile’s side. 

But the sun may fairly be sup- 
posed to be too much accustomed 
to dazzling by the effulgence of his 
rays, to feel very much flattered 
when one more pair of eyes are 
veiled to their brightness. To his as- 
tonishment, Baron Hermann ‘ound 
his softest flattery and most grace- 
ful bon mot as powerless to wake 
any interest in the high-bred face, 
with its listless hauteur, as any 
other of the attendant train had 
p oved before. 

“A mere abstraction; a statue- 
like‘form of beauty,” he thought in- 
dignantly, as at last, mortified, he 
fell back. Scarcely, however, had 
the comment taken form of words 
in his mind, when he was forced to 
retract it. The door of the box 
opened, and a young English-look- 
ing stranger appeared, who, with 
one bow to the countess, leaned 
over Cecil’s chair. At the first 
sound of -his voice, the apathy 
gave way—the face grew animated— 
the long, thick lashes lifted them- 
selves from the soft, deep eyes, and 
“the sweetest lips that ever were 
kissed,” stirred in low, laughing 
tones. Astonished and piqued, Ba- 
ron Hermann turned and asked the 
Englishman’s name. It was now 
the turn of the countess to shrug 
her shoulders. 
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“He is not an Englishman,” she 
replied, “rather a mauvais sujet, an 
American.” 

“You astonish me. How then 
did Mademoiselle Vaughn ——”. 

“He is a son of the American 
Minister in London, and, having 
met Cecile there, has had the pre- 
sumption to follow her here.” 

“Mademoiselle Vaughn seems 
scarcely to regard it as such,” said 
the Baron, watching the quick, low 
murmurs of Cecile’s rosy lips. 

“No,” replied the countess, with 
a sigh of resignation, “she cails 
him her ‘friend,’ and my remon- 
strances have not as yet effe.ted any 
change. However, the annoyance 
will not be of much longer dura-. 
tion, for we leave Vienna in a few 
days, and he wiil scarcely follow us 
into Tyrol or Hungary.” 

Three years of culture have done 
much to change the boy’s eager face 
which we last saw on the far shores 
of the Mexic sea, to the thorough- 
bred one where we yet read the 
sign-token of Guy Darwin, as he 
bends over Cecile Vaughn’s chair. 
She had just mentioned her auni’s 
intended departure, and the face 
clouded to a dark disappointment, 
as his voice spoke deep dejection. 

“Then when, indeed, may I hope 
to see you again? Where do you 
go r” 

“To Hungary—to the castle of 
a friend of my brother’s, his former 
commander, Colonel Alverley.” 

He was yet behind her, and she 
did not see that his face grew white 
to the very lips at sound of that 
name. And his hand clutched ner- 


_vously at a support. But in a mo- 


ment he had recovered, if not his 
self-command, his voice, and could 
venture to say: 
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“Then in your host.I claim a 
countryman.” 

“A countryman? O, no,” she 
said; “pardon me, but you are mis- 
taken. Colonel Alverley was quite 
a distinguished Austrian soldier, 
and is an Englishman.” | 

Could it be-that he was, indeed, 
mistaken? But yet the service— 
the unusual name! 

“T once knew a Colonel Alverley 
of the Austrian army,” he said slow- 
ly, “and, although of English de- 
scent, he was certainly American 
by birth. I can scarcely imagine 
but that it is the same man. If I 
could see him ’ 

The box door cpened behind him, 
and turning, he faced the very man 
‘ whose name was on his lip, and who 
seemed to have come forward, as 
Ivanhoe to the Templar’s challenge, 
in the lists of Ashby de la Zenche— 
as if summoned from the distance 
by the magic tones of an adversary’s 
voice—the man with whom he had 
once struggled so fiercely beneath 
the forest trees of the New World— 
there, with his chivalrous beauty, 
unmoved and stately as of old—the 
man whose knightly courtesy had. 
brought his steel to salute when 
last they had met as foes. He had 
won the day in fair tilt, and now 
did they meet once more as friends 
or as foemen ? 


CHAPTER II. 


ALEXA AT HOME. 





Alone in her superbly fitted-up 
boudoir, sat Alexa, the once name- 
less outcast on charity, now mistress 
and queen in the old halls of that 
Hungarian castle on the Danube’s 
side. 

A profusion of all that wealth, 
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taste, and love could lavish, was 
around her. Her glorious beauty 
had matured upon her brow; a realm 
of the power she loved lay prostrate 
at her feet. Yet now the sheen of 
those lustreful eyes is broken by fit- 
ful gleams of darting, lurid light, 
which is the only outbreak emotion 
ever finds through that face of ice- 
like calm. 

How grandly the noble blood 
which flowed through her veins 
proved itself in every unconscious 
movement, now that chance had 
given to her the place from which 
guilt had hurled her wretched mo- 
ther. No daughter of the Cesars 
ever swept through royal halls with 
@ grace more native to the sphere 
than she now displayed. She was 
as a pining exile restored to native 
air ; she bloomed and opened into 
perfection, like a flower transplanted * 
from a dark cellar to the sunshine 
of heaven. In the atmosphere of 
courts, the homage of society, the 
adulation of lovers, she revelled like 
a butterfly in summer. And all 
coldness and chill had lcft her beauty, 
“like snow-wreath in thaw.” But 
her marvellous, her weird fascina- 
tion had not left her, far from it ; 
the sorceress power still wove its 
spells—the enchantress seemed still 
to have risen in bodily shape, from 
a snow-palace of the Arctics, and 
the gleam and glitter of jewel and 
wave, lay yet in the depths of those 
mystic eyes. 

And he, her husband? Had he 
learned yet one of the secret leaves 
she folded from him ?+-had he mas- 
tered yet the key to the shade which 
lay on lip and brow—a shade which 
it remained for guilt alone to dark- 
en? Not so. She was wise and 
subtle yet. She drugged his senses 
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to sleep with her sweet poisons; she 
kept him chained at her feet with 
the power which swept through his 
blood when her face first crossed his 
vision. She. wreathed her Syren- 
spell around his soul, and laid him 
helpless and captive out of her path. 
How he loved her!—that man in 
whose soul she alone had ever quick- 
ened its fierce passion! He laid 
his life in her power—he showered 
his existence into her hand—and 
only asked in return the love she 
had so often vowed to him, as from 
the heart whose throbs he dreamed 
’ were all for him. 

A week before, Alverley had return- 
ed from Vienna, accompanied by 
one, the sight of whose face had al- 
most summoned a sharp cry from 
those haughty lips—the lover she 
had betrayed. 

Proud to match his knightly rival 
in chivalry of thought and deed, 
Guy Darwin had not hesitated a mo- 
ment to meet his cordial courtesy 
with greeting as warm. He was 
glad todo so. Rage and contempt 
at the first, worldly knowleige, and 
a deeper love for a far worthier ob- 


ject afterwards, had swept the boy’s | 


ill-omened passion away. He look- 
ed back calmly, and, with Cecile’s 
violet eyes reflected in his soul, was 
ready to say, in heart-felt earnest- 
ness, “ Thank God, that the end was 
what it was.” He had even been 
too generously just to feel.more than 
the mere rival’s jealousy for Alverley; 
the malignant resentment of a dark- 
er nature was unknown to the south- 
ern soul; and now that all bitter- 
ness had passed away, the one man 
he was most glad to meet was his 
former adversary. He wished to 
prove how little gaul of malice for 
defeat he felt—he wished to show 
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how far above such contemptible lit- 
tleness was the chivalry in which 
Alverley himself bestowed the first 
lesson—and he wished to discover 
if the soldier-gentleman was really 
as worthy of admiration as his mem- 
ory declared. For Alverley, he had 
never, since Alexa’s explanation, felt 
aught but pity for her boy-lover— 
and remembering the frank outburst 
of man’s feeling, in reply to Lynde’s 
charge, he also owned a kind regard. 

So they met, ready to please and be 

pleased on both sides ; and finding 
much of sympathy in common, they 
were drawn together. 

So he met her: but only his guar- 
dian angel knew how deep was the 
thrill the translucent eyes, with their 
unforgotten splendor, sent through 
his soul. Gifted as she was in wo- 
man’s deepest art, Alexa failed to 
read it. She only saw the deferen- 
tial courtesy, and met the hand 
steady and firm as her own which 
clasped her taper fingers. 

“Well feigned by pride,” she 
thought, with a mocking smile, “and 
a fair challenge to power his igno- 
rance dreams not of. Cold, and in- 
different—and to me! We shall 
see |” 

Truly, for many days thereafter, 
did Darwin need armor of proof, 
for in a thousand Protean shapes 
the Syren met him. Now, with all 
her varied gifts of fascination—now, 
with a tendresse so sweet that it 
seemed to snatch breath from him— 
now, with a spell which seemed the 
incarnation of the cold, subtle power 

of the North. His senses might 
have been drowned and drugged to 
sleep, but for one consideration— 
but for the talisman of a pure love. 
He remembered Cecile; and with 
the memory of her vestal light of 
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violet radiance, the lambent darts 
of glitter and sheen lost all power 
over his soul. 

Cecile came, with a numerous par- 
ty, of whom Madam de Martigny 
was one, or it would scarcely have 
included Max Vaughn in its number. 
On the day of her arrival, Alexa 
made a distovery. She had seen 
Guy’s first meeting with Cecile—and 
to her it told the tale. They 
met on the grand stair-case, Miss 
Vaughn descending, in full din- 
ner costume, and lordly as a 
Greuze or Titian stepped from 
its ancient frame, with the sparkling 
freshness of her dew-like youth on 
sunny lip and brow, Guy, whom 
the forest had just surrendered, mak- 
ing a hasty ascent to change his 
dress. Their warm greeting, more 


than all, the flush which, bright as 


a girl’s, vividly lighted his face, 
spoke plainly to the jealous heart 
which looked from its emerald por- 
tals upon them. All that evening, 
Alexa watched them—she mastered 
every thought of his mind, and im- 
pulse of his heart, until they were 
clear as crystal to her gaze. And 
the patrician girl, -whose fair face 
had robbed her life, with a scrutiny 
as keen, she fathomed there, much 
of which Cecile’s self had scarcely 
dreamed, and held the knowledge 
for future use. 

And now, while day was streak- 
ing the East, still she sat, with last 
night’s jewels yet sparkling on her 
brow, and the night’s luxurious 
lights burning low before her—still 
she sat, with only those darting 
gleams from her eyes to give index 
to the thoughts within. 
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THE REFUSAL. 


“No hope, then, Cecile ?” 

How mournfully full of struggling 
despair and pathos were the tones in 
which the young voice breathed 
those few words, after a long inter- 
val of silence. 

Cecile Vaughn stood like a culprit 
before him ; all pride had left face 
and form ; the attitude was one of 
humble entreaty, and the large, stag- 
like eyes were swimming in humid 
moisture, as she held out her hand. 

“Guy, forgive me!” 

“Tt is so, then! You cannot love 
me!” 

She shook her head in mute de- 
nial, as it drooped lower, lower yet. 

“ And yet, Cecile, you knew I loved 
you!—and you knew—you must 
have known, that with every touch 
of your hand, every tone of your 
voice, I was drinking in hope of 
what you can never give me. Was 
this well and kindly done? ‘Was it 
worthy one so noble and so lofiy ?” 

She raised her soft eyes—how Ius- 
trous through their swimming tears 
—yes; reproach me. You cannot 
speak any words so bitter as my own 
thoughts frame.” 

**Reproach you,” he said, sadly— 
“alas! I have never done it yet— 
and I can scarce begin now. No. 
Whatever you did, must have been 
right. Forgive me the passing mo- 
ment of doubt. Are you to blame 
because a nature so much above it, 
cannot stoop to mine? If I must 
resign all hope.of your love, at least 
I will not surrender the belief, the 
right to cherish your memory as 
peerless above the daughters of 
earth.” 

“Guy, Guy, O, do not speak so! 
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How little worthy am I either of 
such love, or such remembrance! 
And yet I never dreamed of trifling 
so with your love! I liked you so 
much, so sincerely; and if I read 
somewhat of your passion, I sup- 
posed it one of youth’s evanescent 
ones. Tell me, Guy, pray tell me, 
if you can, that I was not mistaken.” 

With wistful tenderness he took 
the outstretched hand, and met the 
imploring eyes. For a moment he 
was silent—a moment spentin strug- 
gle; but the desire to shield her 
from pain, was even stronger than 
the outcry of his passion. He 
answered low, “Yes, it may be so. 
Time will prove. You say you have 
liked me. Well, even that I take 
gladly from you. If I may ask one 
gift from your generosity, let it be 
this—don’t grow cold and distant 
with me ; count me still your friend, 
and I will try to forget I ever dream- 
ed so mad a dream of another name.” 

And with those simple words, he 
turned and left her. 

The scene had taken place in a 
small garden pavilion, remote from 
the more frequented parts of the 
wide grounds, and with her hand on 
a low table, Cecile stood in the cen- 
tre of t.e floor, silent and motion- 
less, after her young lover had pass- 
ed from her side. 

It was several minutes later that 
Alverley, carelessly ascending the 
steps to the entrance, paused to re- 
gard the unexpected tableau thus 
presented. Cecile yet maintained 
her attitude, with her wide garden 
hat shading the rolling masses of 
her soft brown hair, but lending no 
concealment to her cheek, pale as 
the milk-white morning dress she 
wore. 
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“Pardon me,” he said, smiling, 
“T had no idea of finding my her- 
mitage graced by so fair a presence. 
It is doubly honored. But,” he add- 
ed quickly, as his glance caught her 
tear-gemmed lashes, “I fear I in- 
trude.” 

“No,” she replied, “I was on the . 
eve of retiacing my steps to the cas- 
tle. Do not let me banish you from 
a sanctum where it is I who find my- 
self the intruder.” 

She lowered her veil, and was turn- 
ing away. 

“ An intruder,” he said, following; 
“surely Miss Vaughn can never ap- 
ply such a word to her own pre- 
sence. But unless she wishes to in- 
flict the most intense self-reproach 
upon me, for so abrupt an entrance, 
I would beg her not to dismiss me.” 

Cecile paused; and, as if in doubt, 
raised her violet eyes to his face. 
The glance they met must have 
proved assuring, for she spoke sud- 
denly. 

“Colonel Alverley, you are my 
brother’s friend, are you not?” 

The address surprised him, and 
he lovked at her, as she again threw 
back her veil, and noted, perhaps 
for the first time, how rare a mould 
of beauty was hers, from the ten- 
drils of her rich hair to the lovely 
vermeil tint of her sweet arched 
lip. 
“Yes,” he replied ; “your brother 
has no better friend, nor one who 
values more the regard he bestows, 
In time may I hope that his sister 
will allow me to share the title ?” 

“T would ask it of you now,” she 
said, simply. “I am not ignorant 
how much Max owes to you, nor of 
the day you saved his life at the 
risk of your own, when he fell wound- 
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ed in that fearful retreat. I can ne- 
ver hope to cancel the debt, and yet 
I would add to it.” 

“You more than cancel it by such 
words,” he said gently. “Believe 
me you have no friend who would 
serve you more earnestly than I. 
Only show me how.” 

“Then I may speak to you with 
perfect freedom ?” 

“T will hold your confidence sa- 
cred as if you were my own virgin 
sister, and serve you as faithfully.” 

She looked at him gratefully, and 
had it been a champion in the lists 
of old that she desired, she could 
have asked no better than he, as he 
stood before her, a knightly ideal of 
manhood, with the supreme quiet of 
conscious strength, and a light, warm 
and soft as woman’s, in his deep, 
gray eye. He led her to a seat, and 
then she turned to him courageous- 
ly. , 
“This is a strange step, Colonel 
Alverley, for one who isso little more 
than a stranger to you, and you can- 
not feel this more thanI do; but 
my position must plead my excuse. 
Do not be surprised if I ask you 
another question. You know Mr. 
Darwin well, do you not?” 

“Very well—and both admire and 
esteem a character so rarely gallant,” 
he answered, fancying that he found 
a clue. to her confidence. 

“You cannot appreciate that more 
than I,” she replied. “It is a very 
general charge,” she added, abrupt- 
ly, “‘that in their season of youth 
and beauty, women are apt to be 
very heartless.’ I admit, sadly, the 
grounds we afford for such a belief ; 
yet, if I may judge others by myself, 
much more of the suffering inflicted 
springs from want of thought than 
from want of hearf. Into such an 
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error have I fallen; and the disco- 
very of it this morning has shocked 
me most bitterly. What can I do 
but blame myself deeply, when truth 
compelled me to inflict a great pain, 
and all needlessly, save for my fault, 
on a heart whose worth you know?” 
And in a few words she mentioned 
Guy’s declaration. 

“Surely this did not surprise you,” 
said Alverley ; “a devotion so mani- 
fest to others, could not have es- 
caped your penetration.” 

“No; and therein lies my self-re- 
proach. I can scarcely ask you to 
believe, what is nevertheless true, 
that when I read all his passion, I un- 
derrated its strength, and overrated 
my own power to repress it, and re- 
tain an infiuence over him which I 
thought aided the development of 
his character. It was wrong—it was 
deeply wrong. Iseeit now. Ihad 
no right to trifle so with a feeling I 
could not fathom. NowI come to 
the favor I-would ask of you. You 
have known Guy Darwin long and 
well, and you see him often and 
closely. Will you not endeavor to 
ascertain whether this love of his is 
& man’s strong passion, or a boy’s 
fiery feeling ?—whether it will last ? 
—and whether it is likely to render 
him unhappy ?—whether, for another 
fair face, he will forget mine ?—or 
whether there is a power of remem- 
brance in it to darken his life, as I 
have known the lives of men to have 
been darkened by similar means?” 

“T need scarcely assure you,” said 
Alverley, “that, to the extent of my 
ability, the duty you assign me shall 
be performed. I presume you wish 
certainty on these particulars before 
rewarding his passion. Isit not so” 

She was silent for some time, gaz- 
ing down, and absently twisting a 
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rose-spray round her fingers—then 
she looked up. 

“Tt is a wise recommendation that, 
‘tell your lawyer and your physician 
your whole case;’ and I think in in- 
stances of confidences given, and 
advice asked, should be followed. 
Colonel Alverley, I do not feel one 
warmer throb of passion for Guy 
Darwin than for my brother; yet 
you are right in divining the end to 
which my inquiries lead. In few 
words, if his love is a thing of time, 
I have wronged him, and I would 
make reparation.” 

He looked surprised. “But not 
reparation to the extent of sacrificing 
yourself in a marriage ?” 

“Tt would not merit the name of 
sacrifice,” she replied. “Our faults 


as well as our sins must bring forth 
seed. One way or another I must 


suffer for this thoughtless act of 
cruelty. Better a marriage with one 
so true and worthy, whose love would 
only lack the romance and intensity 
of youthful dreams, than a life-long 
remorse of duty unperformed.” 

He did not remove his eyes from 
her face for several minutes of si- 
lence. 

“You have most singularly mark- 
ed ideas of conscientious duty, for 
one so young,” he then said ; “and, 
if you will permit the remark, too 
morbidly so, I think. You forget of 
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how daily occurrence is the act for 
whieh you express remorse, which, 
in your case, the strictest morality 
could scarcely blame ; especially 


“when atoned by such generous <elf- 


reproach.” 

“No one could possibly know the 
world’s creed on this point better 
than I,” she replied ; “but I thank 
God that this lesson it has not yet 
taught me. I would lose my better 
self forever after once I learned it.” 
She raised her face, with how fair 
and pure a b:ow, how open and 
steadfast a gaze. “If I may indeed 
regard you as my friend, don’t try 
to urge me to any wrong which the 
finer instinct within forbids. No 
self-reproach, in itself, can atone for 
a wrong. It is only the means to 
the end of reparation. I may be 
Quixotic, but at least I am sincere. 
And now, with this knowledge, will 
you give me the aid I ask ?” 

He clasped her offered hand in 
his ; and the face had softened as if 
by magic to her tone and glance. 

“T will, to the utmost of my pow- 
er,” he answered, earnestly. ‘“ And 
let me add how much you have 
taught me to prize—in the grasp of 
a hand so loyal and true, the title of 
friend from a heart so warm and 
pure—the sex which can own one 
such representative.” 


(To be con inued. ) 
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HUMBOLDT AT A COURT PAGEANT IN BERLIN. 


Prussia, a8 a nation, compared 
with several that surround her, has 
but a modern origin. The name 
that now attaches to this powerful 
and prosperous people originally 
belonged to a desolate district in 
the northeastern angle of the ter- 
ritory now embraced by the present 
kingdom. In this wild spot a body 
of Teutonic adventurers, who had 
waged fierce fight with the Saracen 
for the possession of the Holy Se- 
‘pulchre, having driven out the pa- 
gans who infested the locality, set- 
tled themselves, on their return 
from the Holy Land, and, in due 
time, waxed so powerful, that they 
managed to play an influential part 
for two centuries in the affairs of 
Europe. At the time of the Refor- 
mation, that military brotherhood 
renounced the Russian faith, and 
embraced that of Luther. Soon 
after they effected a treaty with 
their feudal superior, the King of 
Poland, by which their possessions 
were consolidated into an _here- 
ditary Duchy of Prussia, and set- 
tled on the grand master then rul- 
ing. That functionary was at the 
time Albert of Brandenburg, a ju- 
nior branch of the house whose 
memory is so fondly cherished in 
the modern kingdom. About the 
year 1618, the Duchy was conveyed 
to the elder branch of the house of 
Brandenburg; but it was not until 


Frederick William the Great suc- 
ceeded to the ducal crown, some 
time in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, that the duchy ceas- 
ed to be a feudality of Poland. The 
revolution produced in the empire, 
by what is known as “The Thirty- 
Years’ War,” enabled him to eman- 
cipate the duchy from the preten- 
sions of Poland, and to obtain its 
recognition as a sovereign state 
about the year 1657. On the 18th 
of January, 1701, Frederick LI. 
placed a royal crown on his head at 
Keeningsberg, and a King of Prus- 
sia then for the first time made his 
appearance on the field of Europe. 
Since that period constant accre- 
tions have expanded the kingdom 
into its present bulk. Seignories, 
counties, principalities, duchies, 
bishoprics and provinces have been 
gathered in from time to time, prov- 
ing that annexation is by no means 
a vice exclusively of our day. By 
these successive additions, and by a 
policy in some respects admirably 
adapted to the condition of things, 
a petty dukedom, in an obscure 
corner of Europe, has been raised, 
in the short space of a century and 
a half, to a foremost rank among 
the powers of the world. The is- 
sues of the war recently waged in Eu- 


‘rope have still further extended its 


power and influence, 
The Kingdom of Prussia is thus, 
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comparatively speaking, a thing of 
yesterday, and so is its capital, Ber- 
lin. 

Berlin has no Gothic churches, no 
narrow streets, no fantastic gables, 
no historic stone and mortar, no 
remnants of the picturesque ages 
recalling “the olden time.” It is 
this modern air about the city that 
first strikes the observer. Fisher- 
men’s huts constituted the nucleus 
of the future capital not many years 
ago. In 1690, its population was 
but twelve thousand. Under the 
Fredericks it made rapid strides, 
and, by the time of Napoleon’s con- 
quest, it had reached nearly two 
hundred thousand. By the last 
census it is put down as having a 
population of nearly half a million, 
giving it the fifth place among Eu- 
ropean capitals ; yet a stranger can 
scarcely realize that it is a city with 
so great a population. The current 
of human life seems to run as slug- 
gishly along its streets as the lazy 
waters of its slothful river Spree. 
For an hour or so during the day, 
there is a sort of spasmodic effort 
at activity and gaiety along the 
magnificent avenue of the Unter den 
Linden; but that passed, Berlin re- 
lapses into the quiet and genteel 
air of some provincial town. And 
yet, with all the general air of quiet 
pervading the city, there is an ac- 
tivity and energy in the business 
quarter, which, if it fails to make 
itself seen and heard to the extent 
of some-other cities, has neverthe- 
less produced its certain sure effect. 
The energy and skill of its work- 
shops have made Berlin prosperous 
and wealthy. The huge chimneys 
of her factories which produce her 
locomotives, her engines, her cloths, 
her porcelain, and the numerous ar- 
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ticles of necessity and luxury with 
which she abounds, manifest the 
business energy and appliances 
that have been steadily at work in 
effecting her rapid rise and develop- 
ment. These factories, which crowd 
the sides of the serpentine river 
Spree, and discolor its waters, ex- 
tend from gate to gate. Berlin is 
the maker and moulder of her own 
porcelain; she bores and fashions 
her own artillery; she exhibits her 
skill and taste in the casting of 
those bronze statuettes that are the 
admiration of the world; she pos- 
sesses to the full all the elements of 
a busy, thriving manufacturing 
town. 

The capital of Prussia occupies a 
large and sandy plain, and is di- 
vided by its river Spree into two 
parts, whereof the part to the north 
and east is the most ancient and 
irregular, and that to the south and. 
west regularly built, and the seat of 


much opulence and taste. 


The Thier Garten, which lies just 
outside the walls at the western ex- 
tremity of Berlin, and into which 
you enter through the magnificent 
Brandenburg Gate, ornamenting 
the extremity of the Unter den Lin- 
den, may be described as an im- 
mense forest three miles in length 
and two in breadth, laid out into 
numerous fine avenues for car- 
riages and horsemen; while shady 
walks, ornamented with flower-beds, 
and, at intervals, with artificial 
lakes, invite the pedestrian and 
lounger. Fine statues ornament 
some of the avenues, and, in the 
spring, summer and fall, it is the 
favorite resort of the entire popu- 
lation. Entering Berlin by the 
Charlottenbur road, which runs 
directly through the Thier Ga:ten, 
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you pass under the magnificent 
Brandenburg gate, to stand within 
the Pariser Platz, which is at the 
head of the Unter den Linden. This 
gate is certainly one of the finest 
architectural specimens of its kind 
to be found in Europe. It is said 
to be copied from the celebrated 
Propyleum at Athens, but on a 
somewhat larger scale. The six 
pillars support an entablature with- 
out any pediment—a gateway, not 
arched, passing between each row 
of pillars. On the entablature is a 
colossal figure of victory in a cha- 
riot drawn by four horses, the whole 
being constructed of copper. This 
group is not only pure and classical, 
but so placed as to give an exceed- 
ingly graceful appearance to the 
entire structure below. The horses 
are most superbly executed, and 
really appear as if they would 
spring out of their harness. No- 
where in all Europe can be found 
more admirably sculptured repre- 
sentations of animal life. The an- 
cients, however much they excelled 
us in imitations of the human form 
in marble, fell very short of perfec- 
tion in their attempts to represent 
the horse. The bronze horse which 
the Emperor Antoninus Pius be- 
strides in front of the Campedoglio 
in Rome, and the four clumsy-look- 
ing horses over the Church of San 
Marco at Venice, show in their 
heavy limbs and ungraceful out- 
lines, how lamentably the ancient 
sculptors failed in this direction. 
The poetical spirit of Ovid could 
not have given more life to the 
chargers of the sun than the mo- 
dern artist has to these superb crea- 
tions of his genius. No wonder 
the artistic eye of Napoleon observ- 
ed at a glance the rare excellencies 
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of this ornament of the Branden- 
burg Gate, and carried it off to 
Paris. . But when the tide of battle 
turned at Waterloo—turned, too, 
by those very Prussians he had de- 
spoiled—it made this car not an 
unmeaning bauble, but a real car of 
victory. It was then that the eagle 
and the iron cross were added as 
emblems to the principal figure, to 
commemorate the final triumph at 
Waterloo. 

Passing under this magnificent 
gate, you find yourself in the small 
square of the Pariser Platz. Di- 
rectly before you stretches one of 
the finest streets of any city in Eu- 
rope—the Unter den Linden. - Di- 
rectly through the centre is a broad 
and noble walk, shaded by the lin- 
dens which give the name to the 
street. On both sides of this shaded 
central avenue, run roads laid off 
for equestrians, and as carriage 
thoroughfares. The street is full 
two hundred and fifty feet wide 
from curb to curb, with a broad 
flag-stoned pavement on both sides. 
About a quarter of a mile from the 
Brandenburg Gate, this central row 
of lindens terminates, and the 
street expands into one wide ave- 
nue. Taking your position at the 
termination of this avenue of lin- 
dens, you have before you one of 
the most magnificent equestrian 
monuments in the world—that'cre- 
ated to commemorate the services 
of the Great Frederick, whose me- 
mory is cherished so warmly by all 
classes of people. It is the work 
of Rauch, the celebrated Prussian 
sculptor, and, while it fitly perpe- 
tuates the exploits of one of the 
greatest military heroes, is an en- 
during monument of the genius and 
skill of the greatest of modern 
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sculp’ors. It stands upon a huge 
block of polished granite. On the 
four sides of the bronze base, which 
rests upon this block, are seulptur- 
ed figures, in grand relief, repre- 
senting, on foot and on horseback, 
the celebrated generals, philoso- 
phers and statesmen, who shed 
such a lustre upon the brilliant 
reign of the Great Frederick. Just 
above this block, and immediately 
beneath the equestrian statue of the 
King, are sculptured tablets, record- 
ing some of the most remarkable 
incidents of his life. But the one 
figure that soon engrosses all your 
attention is that of the King him- 
self, mounted on a spirited charger. 
This equestrian statue is nearly 
seventeen feet high, and represents 
the old warrior in the habit that 
was so familiar to the people of his 
time. The old cane, carried by a 
band fastened to the wrist, the pis- 
tol-holsters, the three-cocked hat, 
and the entire harness of the horse, 
are accurate copies of those belong- 
ing to Frederick, and now preserved 
with great care in the Chamber of 
Art in the old Palace. 

Standing close to the foot’ of the 
monument, and facing the bridge 
over the Spree, you have directly 
before you a most comprehensive 
view of the principal public build- 
ings of Berlin. On your left is the 
Academy of Fine Arts, and the im- 
mense buildings of the far-famed 
University, together with those of 
the somewhat stately and sombre 
Arsenal, with its groups of emble- 
matic statuary and unique sculp- 
tures. On your right may be no- 
ticed the Prince of Prussia’s taste- 
ful Palace, the Royal Library, and 
the Opera House. Near the Ar- 
senal are placed marble figures of 
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life size, by Rauch, of Generals Ba- 
low, Von Dennewitz, and Scharn- 
horst, the reformer of the Prussian 
army after the battle of Jena. Di- 
rectly opposite, on the other side of 
the avenue, is the bronze statue of 
old Blucher, looking as fierce and 
stern as when he was in hot pursuit 
“of those execrable French and 
their rascal leader.” In front of 
our position, but a little to the 
right, over the bridge spanning the 
Spree, is the old Palace called the 
Schloss, which, considering the im- 
mense space it covers, and the gor- 
geous elegance of its state apart- 
ments, is not excelled by any simi- 
lar structure in Europe. This 
palace is connected with the Unter 
den Linden by a broad and elegant 
bridge, spanning the Spree. This 
bridge is adorned on both sides 
with groups of marble statuary, re- 
presenting the training of a warrior 
from the moment when his guardian 
genius points to the three great 
names of Alexander, Cesar, and 
Frederick upon a shield, down to 
the last scene of all, when dying 
upon the battle-field, he sinks into 
the arms of Fame, who places a 
wreath of victory upon his brow. 
Directly in front of the Schloss is 
the tasteful structure of the Mu- 
seum, with the pretty Lust Garten 
in front. Near the Schloss, facing 
the Lust Garten, is the Cathedral, 
a sombre-looking structure, but pos- 
sessing an interest from the fact 
that it is the burial-place, where re- 
pose, in gilded coffins, the remains 
of the Great Elector and Freder- 
ick I. In front of the Palace Gate, 
on the Lust Garten side, stand 
bronze horses and grooms, rather a 
poor imitation of the group on the 
Monte Cavallo at Rome. , The wits 
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of Berlin, in allusion to the policy 
of the late king, gave them the 
nicknames of “Progress checked,” 
and “ Retrogression encouraged.” 
The general appearance of the 
more modern part of Berlin is very 
pleasing. The streets are straight, 
clean, and well paved. Nowhere in 
Europe do you see so many build- 
ings constructed with such correct 
architectural taste. The position of 
the city, stretched out upon a sandy 
plain, with no means of drainage, 
is somewhat unfavorable to cleanli- 
ness, and many complaints are 
made in the summer season of the 
vile odors that offend the nostrils 
from the filth of the gutterways. 
This city owes much to the energy, 
zeal and munificence of Frederick 
the Great. He lavished immense 
sums in embellishing this his fa- 
vorite city, and added greatly to its 
resources by his judicious fostering 
and encouragement of its manufac- 
turing advantages. After his ex- 
hausting seven years’ war, he ap- 
pears to have gone to work in ear- 
nest to efface the mark of the 
scourge. Every year he ordered a 
certain number of houses to be 
erected in Berlin, and on a certain 
day the Director of Public Build- 
ings annually waited on the mon- 
arch, who gave him drawings of the 
handsomest buildings in Italy, of 
which he had a great collection, 
made him lay out the ground plan, 
which he enlarged or diminished at 
his pleasure. When the houses were 
built, he gave them to the owners 
of the old buildings that had been 
destroyed by the rude shock of war. 
The French refugees, at the time of 
the French Revolution, greatly con- 
tributed to the embellishment and 
prosperity of the city, inasmuch as 
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they introduced all kinds of manu- 
factures, and a great variety of arts. 
The late monarch accomplished 
much for the advancement and em- 
bellishment of his capital; and, al- 
though he clung somewhat tena- 
ciously to the doctrines of absolute- 
ism, and appeared to have as lofty 
ideas of kingly prerogatives as some 
other monarchs in history, he still 
proved himself a liberal encourager 
of. pursuits tending to increase the 
greatness of his kingdom, and a 
warm patron of the fine arts, em- 
ploying the first talent of Europe 
in embellishing and adorning the 
public places of his capital. 

I had not been more than a month 
in Berlin when I was gratified by 
witnessing a court pageant that gave 
me a closer insight into the splen- 
dors of royalty. A fair daughter of 
that warrior line, the princely house 
of Dessau, so famed in Prussian 
song and story, was about to marry 
@ young nephew of the late king. 
She was a descendant in a d.rect 
line -of Carlyle’s “old gunpowder 
Dessau,” that invulnerable old war- 
rior who had anticipated our Ameri- 
can story by nearly a century, when 
just before the battle of Dresden he 
strengthened his own resolution and 
that of his men by the following 
prayer: “Graciously, oh, Heavenly 
Father, aid me this day ; but if Thou 
shouldst not be so disposed, at least 
lend not Thy aid to those scoundrels, 
the enemy ; but passively await the 
issue.” 

The long line of the Unter den Lin- 
den, from the Brandenburg gate to © 
the Lust Garten, had been alive dur- 
ing the day with cuira siers, hus- 
sars and infantry, who with slow 
and stately march had conducted the 


‘long procession of state carriages, , 
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glowing in all the gilded splendor of 
such vehicles, to the sombre-looking 
palace. In the largest and most 
cumbrous of these state carriages, I 
had caught a glimpse of a fair young 
face, and been for a moment con- 


scious of the glance of a pair of soft 


blue eyes, which made me exclaim, 
what a lovely vision! It was the 
young Princess of Anhalt and Des- 
sau, the affianced of Prince Carl. 
That night in the Old Schloss, so 
honored as the birth-place of the 
Great Frederick, and so feared as 
the haunted spot where the appari- 
tion of “The White Lady” comes to 
warn Prussian royalty of the great- 
est monarch of them all, the grim 
“ King of Terrors,” there was a 
gathering of all the beauty and chiv- 
alry of Berlin. They had come to 
participate in the grand ceremonies 


that always accompany a royal wed- 
ding in Prussia, and to celebrate the 


union with the ancient “torch 
dance,” and other curious customs 
that date back to those shadowy 
times when the house of Branden- 
burg was a vassal of Poland. 

A chamberlain’s ticket was the 
“open sesame” that gave me admit- 
tance to the long Picture Gallery in 
the Palace, through which the bridal 
procession was to pass on its way to 
the Royal Chapel. On my arrival I 
found it thronged with a crowd of 
well-dressed persons of both sexes, 
mostly from the middle classes of 
Berlin, whose social position was not 
sufficiently elevated to give them en- 
trance to the charmed circle of Prus- 
sian royalty. Formed in two lines, 
with a wide space between them, 
they were awaiting anxiously the 
arrival of the procession. Learn- 
ing from one of the chamberlains 
in waiting, that it was not expected 
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for over an hour, I availed myself 
of the leisure to stroll through some 
of the principal chambers of this 
gloomy old pile so renowned in Prus- 
sian history. Through the courtesy 
of the same official, I was first escort- 
ed to the White Hall, then ablaze 
with myriads of wax lights which 
filled this magnificent chamber with 
softened radiance. There, in solemn 
state, stood the statues of the twelve 
Brandenburg Electors, and the eight 
allegorical figures representing the 
Prussian provinces. It was in this 
hall that the founder of the Prussian 
monarchy placed the crown upon 
his head, on the 18th of January, 
1701; and three days after, in a 
chamber not far removed, his re- 
nowned grandson, the Great Frede- 
rick, was born. On the day of the 
christening, an American aloe was 
observed to blossom for the first 
time in forty years, and into this 
beautiful hall the plant was brought, 
which typified, as the court flatter- 
ers and poets declared, the splendor 
Prussia was one day to attain under 
thé prince just given so opportunely 
to the nation. The flowery crown 
of the aloe remained in all its pris- 
tine beauty, while the plant itself 
was decaying. This too was allego- 
rized as indicating the speedy disso- 
lution of the reigning monarch, 
which in less than a year took place. 
In fact, everywhere through the pa- 
lace, recollections of the interesting 
story of the boyhood and manhood 
of Frederick the Great came throng- 
ing upon me, and the privations and 
sufferings he was compelled to ‘un- 
dergo on account of the brutality of 
his half-mad father. Here was the 
scene of many of the most shameful 
cruelties inflicted upon the prince, 
which would have crushed the man 
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hood out of most of human kind, 
but which only appeared to strength- 
en and develop his. 

Just as I was about entering the 
royal chapel, a loud and long-drawn 
trumpet peal gave notice of the ap- 
proach of the procession to the Pic- 
ture Gallery, and I was just enabled 
to obtain an excellent position in the 
line, as the entrance door swung 
slowly open, and the head of the 
magnificent procession, chamberlain 
and pages of the court, in the rich- 
est and most picturesque costumes, 
swept with measured stateliness into 
the gallery. Immediately after came 
the members of the royal family of 
Prussia, with their train-bearers and 
lords in waiting, their gold sticks, 
and their silver sticks, sweeping on 
with proud step through the long 
line of their liege ‘subjects, who 
gazed upon each member of the roy- 
al family with delighted eyes. The 
fair young Princess of Anhalt Des- 
sau was in the midst, but appearing 
at sad disadvantage with her high 
crown of circlet upon circlet of di- 
amonds, surrounded with an eme- 
rald cross, the whole making her 
fairly stoop with its weight. Her 
face was pale, and eyes downcast, 
the lids of which had a swollen look, 
as if she had been weeping. Could 
she have any forebodings of her un- 
happy future? for, if report was no 
lying jade, that youth at her side, 
with gross, sensual look, so soon to 
be her husband, in a few short 
months after the nuptials, outraged 
all the noblest instincts of manhood 
by brutally beating the woman he 
had vowed “to love, honor and che- 
rish.” Immediately after the royal 
family followed some of the official 
dignitaries, and a few representa- 
tives of the diplomatic corps, among 
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them Prince Esterhazy, wearing his 
picturesque Hungarian costume, 
with a broad chain of gold in mas- 
sive links across his breast, and a 
diamond star of immense size, worn 
as an order, the flash of which, as it 
reflected the myriad wax-lights above 
and around, fairly pained the eye 
with its brilliancy. For a consider- 
able space it was nothing but a nod- 
ding of plumes, a rustling of rich 
stuffs, and a dazzle of diamonds and 
precious stones, as one after another 
of the habitues of the court circle 
passed on; but it was like some 
empty pageant of Vanity Fair. 
Presently there was an unusual 
stir among the crowd, and a low 
murmur pervaded the gallery. It 
was easily to be seen, by the excite- 
ment and the earnest looks visible 
in the crowd, that some very distin- 
guished personage was approaching. 
I turned to my nearest neighbor to 
enquire, when he quickly ieplied, 
‘don’t you see—Baron Humboldt is 
coming?” I saw at a glance what 
a remarkable hold the remarkable 
philosopher had upon the popular 
mind. The flashing pageantry of 
the court they had gazed upon with- 
out much emotion. They felt it was 
a splendid but an empty show. 
Now the majesty of mind was ap- 
proaching, and it needed no cham- 
berlains, or pages glittering in silver 
or gold, to announce its coming—no 
blaze of diamonds for its ornament, 
for the serene light of intellect shone 
round about it. Dressed in a faded 
court suit, which looked as if it might 
have done service in the charming 
saloons of the beautiful Queen 
Louisa, of the last regime, 
with head somewhat bowed, and 
with hands behind him, the venera- 
ble philosopher moved thoughtfully 
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on. There was a murmur of appro- 
bation, only restrained by the eti- 
quette of the occasion from swelling 
into loud acclaim. Of this, how- 
ever, he did not appear to take the 
least notice. The pageantry by 
which he was surrounded had no 
charms, evidently, for him, and he 
looked, as I have no doubt he felt, 
that he would have much preferred 
the solitude of his study to mingling 
in this dance of folly. This was the 
first sight I had obtained of the 
man I most desired to see of all the 
distinguished men of Prussia. His 
court-dress, as I have just mention- 
ed, was faded in the extreme, and 
he evidently had the student’s true 
contempt for the fopperies and frip- 
peries of fashion. Round his neck 


he wore, suspended by a plain, black 
ribbon, the portrait of the reigning 


king, while the points of two or 
three orders were just visible from 
beneath the fold of the right collar 
of his coat. His manner was ab- 
stracted, and his thoughts else- 
where than amid the gorgeous 
pomp and pageantry flashing round 
him. 

As he approached the centre of 
the line, where I had taken my po- 
sition, he looked up for a moment, 
and then I was struck with his 
wonderful resemblance to the vene- 
rable Doctor Alexander, of Prince- 
ton, who has left a name to live 
among the churches. There was 
the same dove-like expression out 
of his eyes, the same quiet repose 
about the lines of the mouth, and 
that calm serenity of the high, pale 
brow that all remember who ever 
looked upon the sweet face of the 
Patriarch of the Presbyterian 
Church. Considering his great 
age—at that time nearly eighty- 
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six—his step was remarkably firm, 
and, with the exception of the stoop 
habitual to the student, his appear- 
ance was indicative of great strength 
of system. 

The friend and counsellor of the 
late King of Prussia, and in high 
favor with the reigning monarch, 
there was nothing within the range 
of royal benefits that Humboldt 
could not have had for the asking; 
but, with the true pride of the de- 
votee to science, he put away from 
him honors and emoluments, anxi- 
ous to enrich Prussia and the world 
with the contributions of science, 
and asking nothing in return. Re- 
siding in a very plain edifice in a 


_ retired part of the city, surrounded 


by his books, he worked on to the 
last, and death found him, we be- 
lieve, pen in hand, finishing the last 
volume of the greatest of his works 
—Cosmos. His worldly goods were 
not great, and, with the exception 
of his library, he owned no proper- 
ty of any great value. His library 
he left to his faithful serving man, 
from whom it was recently purchas- 
ed by Lord Bloomfield, the English 
Minister at Berlin, for a sum not 
much exceeding forty thousand tha- 
lers. 

I left the old Schloss about ten 
o’clock, and passed out of the gate 
towards the Lust Garten, between 
those celebrated bronze horses. As 
I looked up at the ancient pile, 
lights were glancing from the nu- 
merous windows, and I could hear 
the faint notes of the music, open- 
ing the first dance in “The Hall of 
the Knights.” The next morning, 
the prostrate form of one of the 
guards was found upon the thresh- 
hold of a chamber in the palace, and, 
when restored to consciousness, per- 
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sisted in the story that he had seen 
a vision of “The White Lady,” 
about midnight, in one of the rooms 
of the palace. All Berlin believed 
the tale, and, from the palace to the 
humblest cottage, there was an 
anxious feeling as to what the fu- 
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ture had in store. A few months 
afterwards the Emperor of Russia 
died; and, as he was related by 


‘marriage to the Royal House of 


Brandenburg, the coming of the ap- 
parition, the quid nuncs conceived, 
was legitimately accounted for. 





NATURE, BETROTHED AND WEDDED. 


Have you not noted how in early Spring, 

From out the forests, past the murmuring brooks, 
O’er the hill-sides, Nature, with airy grace, 

Like some fair virgin, touched by lights and shades, 
Glides, timidly, a veil of golden mist, 

About her brows, and budding bosom, draped 

In maiden coyness? She’s a bride betrothed 
Unto that mystic god, who comes from far, 

Rich Orient lands upon the winds of June, 

That bear him like swift Ardours, winged with fire; 
And when, on some calm, lustrous morn, her Lord 
Uplifts the golden veil, and weds to her’s 

The quickening warmth of ripe, immortal lips— 
How the broad Earth leaps into raptured life, 


And thrills with music ! 


Then, & queenly spouse, 
Raised unto fruitful empire, through all hours 
Of bounteous Summer, she walks proudly on, 
Shining with blissful eyes of matronhood, 
’Till, at the last, Autumn, with reverent hand, 
Doth crown her with such full, completed joy, 
Such wealth of sovereign beauty, she once more, 
About her brows and sumptuous bosom, folds 
That golden veil—not in the tremulous fear 
Of maiden coyness now, but lest rash men, 
Drawn by her awful loveliness, should dare 
To gaze too closely on it, and thus fall, 
Smitten and blind, at her imperial feet ! 


Pau H. Haynz, 
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Tuere is a curious work, entitled 
Lost Arts, which makes a very sorry 
exhibit for the loud-sounding bom- 
bast about the “progress” and “en- 
lightenment” of these latter days. 
Some author bitterly remarks, that 
“the world has lost more knowl- 
edge than it now possesses.” Pain- 

.ful thought! which, if it be not 
generally true, has nevertheless too 
much justice, when applied especi- 
ally to what we denominate mental 
acquirements. For instance, Homer, 
whose birth anti-dates the Christian 
era more than a thousand years, is 
still the great fountain of poetry; 
as Demosthenes, who was born al- 
most four hundred years before 
Christ, is of eloquence. So, if we 
seek for models of history, we go 
back to Xenophon, Halicarnassus, 
Livy, Tacitus, and Quintus Curtius. 
Ancient Greece alone possessed 
twenty poets whose genius is not 
now equalled by a single poet in the 
world. But in nothing has the 
world lost more than in the science 
of liberty. Over this divinest mat- 
ter a pall, as black as the night of 
death, seems to have fallen. The 
decline in the popular knowledge 
of liberty, within the last three or 
four hundred years, is, indeed, ap- 
palling. It is the habit of the peo- 
ple of this country to boast that the 
true principles of liberty were born 
with this Republic. But, so far is 
this from being true, we know that 
the precise principles on which the 
American Republic was founded— 


i. @., the absolute sovereignty of the 
people—was the foundation of all 
the ancient governments of Europe. 
The essential elements of liber'y 
were as well understood a thousand 
years before the establishment of 
the United States as they were at 
the time of our Revolution. And 
they were a thousand times better 
understood, and better appreciated, 
in this country in 1777 than they 
are in 1867. The present attitude 
of the United States shows a tre- 
mendous falling off in a hundred 
years. At no period during historic 
time have such degrading and dan- 
gerous notions prevailed concerning 
the origin and just powers of gov- 
ernment as those which are rife in 
this country at the present time. 
Among all the wise ancients, gov- 
ernment was held to be the mere 
creature of the popular will, and all 
the officers of government were re- 
garded as the servants, rather than 
the masters of the people. Even 
the kings were held to be the ser- 
vants of the people, who retained 
their power only by the consent of 
the people; and when they abused 
that power, or violated the laws of 
the people’s own ordination, they 
were deposed and killed, with quite 
as little ceremony as a rabid dog is 
dispatched in these days. 

Aristotle, one of the most emi- 
nent of the Greek philosophers, 
born three hundred and eighty-four 
years before the Christian era, who 
wus tutor to Alexander the Great, 
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declares that, “ At first the office of 
king was conferred on the worthiest 
men by the free, voluntary, joint con- 
sent of the people. That there were 
four several sorts of kings, some of 
greater, some of lesser authority, 
some elective, some successive, some 
during life, some annual, but all of 
them receiving their distinct juris- 
dictions, forms, limitations, and dif- 
ferent royalties from the people’s 
primitive or subsequent institutions 
and consents; for, all men being 
equal by the law of nature, can have 
no dominion nor superiority one 
over another, but by their own 
voluntary consents. That the laws 
(not the kings or magistrates) 
ought to be the sole lords or rulers 
of the Commonwealth. That no 
king or magistrate can command. 
what the laws do not command.” 
Xenophon, in his history of the 
Lacedemonians, tells us that: “The 
Kingdom of the Lacedemonians 
flourished longer than any other 
form of government, because the 
power of their kings was but small, 
and they never desired greater 
- things than the laws allowed from 
which they had received their king- 
doms in the beginning. In the be- 
ginning, the kingdom was divided 
between two joint kings; after 
which Theopompus left it even 
more moderate to his successors, 
and constituted the magistracy of 
the Ephori, who had power to de- 
pose and execute their kings if they 
disregarded the laws, by which 
means he weakened the power of 
the king, but settled the Common- 
wealth on a more lasting and stable 
basis. When the wife of Theopom- 
pus asked her husband if he were 
not ashamed to leave the kingly 
authority less to his sons than he 
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received it from his father, he an- 
swered: ‘No, truly, for by this 
means I leave it more stable and 
lasting.’ Lycurgus took an oath 
every month to govern the kingdom 
according to the laws.” 

The Cumeans had a magistrate 
whom they called Phylactus, whose 
office was to come into the Senate 
and hold the king’s hands, who 
stood for judgment before them, 
until their verdict of acquittal or 
punishment was pronounced. 

The ancient Carthagenians had 
two kings, called Suffites, who were 
chosen annually by the people. The 
Iberians and Parthians had also two 
kings, the one to be judge, and the 
other executive, elected by the peo- 
ple. 

The Sabeans confined their kings 
to their palaces, and any one had a 
right to stone them if caught be- 
yond these limits. 

The Thracians elected their kings 
for their gravity, mildness and wis- 
dom, but never allowed a man who 
had children to reign over them, 
lest the crown should become here- 
ditary. The moment a king became 
a father, he was deposed. If he 
broke any law, he was killed by be- 
ing starved to death. 

Strabo tells us that the Atheni- 
ans, Romans, Milesians, Sicilians, 
Corinthians, Medes, Carthians, Sy- 
donians, Germans, Swedes, Danes, 
and most other ancient nations had 
kings elected by the people, and all 
the sovereign authority was held to 
be still in the people, who prescrib- 
ed both laws and limits to their 
kings, and called them to public ac- 
count for the least offence against 
the laws. 

So we are informed by Diodorus 
Siculus that, “The first Egyptian 
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kings lived not like some other mon- 
archs, to rule according to their 
wills, nullis abnowxii censuris (1. @, a8 
obnoxious to no censures) ; but all 
things, not only their public actions, 
but even their daily life, must con- 
form to the laws, which regulated 
their diet, clothes, recreations, de- 
votions, and all like matters.” 

In Munster’s Cosmography, we 
are told that, “ Pharmond, the first 
King of France, was elected by the 
unanimous vote and consent of all 
the people.” 

So Cassaneus says, “ The kings of 
France have in ancient times been 
inferior to their kingdoms, parlia- 
ments, and subject to their censures, 
even to being deposed and executed 
for a breach of the laws.” 

We have the same testimony in 
Bodin’s Commonwealth, where we 
read that, “In ancient times the 
kings of the cities of the Gauls were 
subject to their estates or the peo- 
ple, whom Cesar, for this cause, 
calls Reguli (little kings), being 
themselves subjects, and amenable 
to the people, who had all the sov- 
reignty, causing thei: kings even to 
be put to death whenever they de- 
served it. Wherefore the kings who 
could not be chastised by the au- 
thority of the magistrate, by reason 
of their power, it always hath been, 
and shall be lawful, not for stran- 
gers only, but even for the subjects 
themselves, to also take them out of 
the way, or assassinate them.” 

The same was true of the ancient 
kings of Spain, as we are assured 
by the learned Jacobus Valdecius, 
who published his work, De Digni- 
tate Regum -Regnorumque Hespania, 
at Grenada, in 1602. He says: 
“The : first kings of Spain were 
elected by, and had their authority 


from, the people. Some of them 
were disinherited and deposed by 
their subjects, others put to death, 
but all of them subject to the re- 


straints and laws ‘imposed by the 


people.” 
Another learned author, Johanis 


Mariana, in a work entitled Regis 
Institutione, printed at Madrid in 
1599, says: “The whole kingdom, 
state and people, in every lawful 
kingdom, and in Spain itself, are of 
greater power and authority than 


-the king. First, because all royal 


power that is lawful has its origin 
from the people, by whose grant the 
first kings in every kingdom were 
placed in their royal authority. * 
* * Fourthly, because, if the 
king vex the people with his evil 
manners, and degenerate into an 
open tyranny, the same Common- 
wealth may restrain—yea, deprive 
him of the principality, and of his 
life, if need be; which the people 
could not lawfully do unless the 
people were of greater power than 
the king. Fifthly, because it is not 
likely that the whole people would 
ever strip themselves of all power 
and authority, and transfer it to 
another. Therefore, we say the au- 
thority of kings is only the people’s 
will and power.” 

So Pistorius, in his “Ancient His- 
tory of Spain,” says: “Among the 
laws of the Visgoths, I find not only 
an act declaring their kings to be 
subject to their laws, but likewise a 
law restraining kings’ excesses, an- 
nulling all unjust judgments and 
sentences given through fear or 
command of the king. All which 
prove the whole state, or people, 
among the Spanish Goths, to be 
above their kings, who were liable 
to the laws, and to be deposed for 
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their vicious lives or mal-adminis- 
tration.” 

Prinne, in his “ Sovereign Power 
of Parliament,” informs us that: 


* All the ancient kings of the Goths - 


in Spain confess that they received 
the king.iom from the people, revo- 
cable by the people at any time, and 
that the people might depose them 
as often as they displeased them; 
and, therefore, their acts might be re- 
scinded and annulled by the people, 
who gave them only a delegated and 
revocable power.” 

This learned author, whose book 
was published in 1643, was aware 
of the necessary quality of delegated 
power, that it is revocable by the 
party-or parties granting it, when- 
ever the objects for which it was 
delegated are disregarded by the 
other parties to the compact. “A 
compact,” says Daniel Webster, 
“broken in one part, is broken in 
all.” The principles of law and jus- 
tice violated by the wagers of the 
Abolition war, were acknowledged 
by all the most eminent writers on 
government of the two last centu- 
ries. They will be acknowledged by 
all eminent authors for centuries to 
come, and the leaders of the faction 
now in power will, therefore, pass 
into history as the most abandoned 
criminals, because the greatest ty- 
rants of history. To say that dele- 
gated power may not be revoked by 
the delegator is to contradict the 
common sense of mankind. And 
the delegators of power have always 
been held as retaining the right to 
judge for themselves when it is ne- 
cessary to revoke that power. 

In a history of Hungary, by Rus- 
pah, published in 1634, we read: 
“The kings of Hungary are merely 
elected by the States and Senators, 
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in their parliaments, or assembly of 
the estates and people, without 
whom they can neither make laws, 
impose taxes, levy war, nor con- 
clude peace; and the grand officer 
of the realm—i. e., the great Palatin 
of Hungary, who has the chief com- 
mand, both in peace and war, and 
power to judge the king himself, is 
elected only in and by their parlia- 
ments, which are of the people.” 

Of this ancient people, Piinne 
says: “Peter II., King of Hun- 
gary, growing very insolent, ty- 
rannical, and lascivious, ravishing 
maids and matrons; in the third 
year of his reign, all the nobles 
and people combined, and deposed 
and banished him from the realm, 
electing Alba in his place, who, 
growing more insolent and tyranni- 
cal than Peter, was, in the third 
year of his reign, slain, and Peter 
restored to the crown, who, pro- 
ceeding in his tyrannies, sacrilege, 
and cruelty, was, in the third year 
after his restoration, taken by the 
people, his eyes put out, and impris- 
oned till he died. Such is the sover- 
eign power of the estates of Hungary 
to this day (1640). And, in one word, 
so odious were tyrants anciently to 
the Slavoniansand Hungarians, that, 
by public law of their ancestors, he 
who slew a tyrannical king was to 
succeed him in the kingdom.” 

For a space of over three hundred 
years there were very few kings ot 
Hungary that were allowed to die a 


‘natural death. They thought no 


more of dispatching a king who had 
broken the laws than we do of kill- 
ing a rabid dog. 

In ancient Poland, the kings were . 
held to be only the servants of the 
people. In a work entitled De 
Republica et Magistratibus Polonia, 
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printed in 1640, we read that: “An 
oath is exacted of the king that he 
will reign according to the laws and 
institutes of his predecessors, and 
will safely and faithfully grant to 
every man his right, privilege and 
benefit, confirmed by former kings. 
The Chancellor of the realm may 
sign many things without the king’s 
inspection, and may refuse to seal 
those things which are contrary to 
law, though the king ordered them. 
Most of the great officers and ma- 
gistrates are chosen in Parliament, 
and cannot be displaced except by 
Parliament. Their Parliaments, or 
the General Assemblies of the 
States, are held every year.” 

The following oath, taken by 
Stephen, King of Poland, who was 
crowned in 1576, proves how en- 
tirely sovereign the States and the 
people were over the crown: “I, 
Stephen, by the grace of God elect- 
ed King of Poland, Great Duke of 
Lithuania, &c., promise, and sa- 
credly swear to Almighty God, upon 
these Holy Evangelists of Jesus 
Christ, that I shall hold, observe, 
defend and fulfill the conditions, 
articles, and points therein express- 
ed, all rights, liberties, securities of 
both nations, justly and lawfully 
granted to the ex-ecclesiastics, and 
seculars, barons, nobles, citizens, 
inhabitants of the Kingdom of Po- 
land and of the great Dukedom of 
Lithuania. That I will defend and 
maintain peace and tranquility be- 
tween those who differ about reli- 
gion; neither by any means, either 
by our jurisdiction, or by any au- 
thority of our officers or states, 
permit any to be troubled or op- 
pressed, neither will we ourself in- 
jure or oppress any by reason of re- 
ligion; and, if I should violate my 
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oath in anything (which God for- 
bid), the inhabitants of my realm, 
and all my dominions, of what sta- 
tion soever, shall not be bound to 
yield to me any obedience; yea, I 
do ipso facto free them all faith and 
obedience which they owe unto me 
as king. I will demand no absolu- 
tion from this my oath of any one, 
neither will I receive any which 
shall be voluntarily offered; so help 
me God.” 

This king kept his cath at first 
with scrupulous fidelity; but gradu- 
ally he sought to extend his powers, 
and, in 1587, after he had reigned 
eleven years, the States openly op- 
posed him, some of them flying to 
arms in defence of their liberties; 
and, before a new king was chosen, 
the States enacted a law that no 
new king should be elected except 
by the unanimous consent of the 
suffrages of all the estates, and that 
he who should nourish factions, or 
receive gifts or rewards, or use any 
other trick in the election of a new 
king, should be held to be an enemy 
of his country. 

When we reflect that such was 
the liberty enjoyed by the people of 
Poland three hundred years ago— 
that such was their intelligence in 
relation to the immortal rights of 
self-government—we think of where 
Poland now lies with grief, and we 
reflect upon the small degree of po- 
pular intelligence in our northern 
States, or this same right of self- 
government, with shame and re- 
gret! We behold the northern half 


of the vaunting free Republic of 
America attempting to play the 
atrocious role of Russia, in making 
of the other half another modern 
Poland ! 

The ancient people of Denmark 
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also made quick work with any king 
who dared to violate the laws. 
King Ablé was driven from the 
throne, and slain by the peasants 
in the year 1290. King Christopher 
was dethroned, and held in prison 
until he paid a vast sum of money 
to be let off with his life. King 
Eicus was slain by his own servants 
in the year 1286. King Waldermer 
was also expelled and driven into 
banishment by his own subjects. 
King Eribus was deposed in 1438, 
and barely escaped with his life 
into Poland. King Christierne, for 
stretching the laws, was deposed 
and thrown into prison, where he 
died in chains. No king was al- 
lowed to reign after he had once 
violated the laws of the realm. 

Munster, in his Cosmography, in- 
forms us that such was the abhor- 
rence of the ancient people of Den- 
mark for a tyrant, that they would 
make any man king who assassinat- 
ed a tyrant; so that a king who 
dared to oppress the people in any 
way knew his fate. In a hundred 
years not a single king died a natu- 
ral death, unless the dagger’s thrust 
be deemed the natural death of ty- 
rants. 

In still remoter ages, the people 
always held that they alone were 
the true sovereigns, who possessed 
an inalienable right to even slay ty- 
rants to preserve their own liberty. 
For instance, Sardanapalus, for his 
vices and misgovernment, was de- 
posed by the people, and burned in 
his palace. Desiderius, the last king 
of Lombardy, was deposed and 
made prisoner, with all his children, 
in Pavia, and the kingdom ceased 
in 774. Peter, Duke of Venice, was, 
for his tyrannies and misgovern- 
ment, besieged in his paiace, which 
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was fired by the people, and then, 
taking him, they dragged him into 
the butchery, where they chopped 
him to pieces, and threw him to the 
dogs to be devoured, in 977. So 
Duke Fabier, and many other dukes, | 
were condemned to death, and ex- 
ecuted by the States of Venice. We 
might add to these many hundred 
examples of the miseries and un- 
timely deaths which tyrannical 
rulers have undergone in all ages, 
and in all States, by being dethron- 
ed, imprisoned, poisoned, or dis- 
patched by some patriot’s dagger. 

Such histories are horrible to con- 
template, but nevertheless, they may 
be profitable reading for all such 
monsters as attempt to govern a 
people without their consent, and 
who oppress with the merciless arm 
of military power. The lives of all 
such tyrants are spared, not in jus- 
tice, but in mercy. And what is mer- 
cy to tyrants in sparing their lives, 
is inhumanity and cruelty to the 
wronged people. 

It was a maxim of Pliny the young- 
er that : 

“The Prince, even the greatest, 
is obliged to the commonwealth by 
an oath, as its servant, and is less 
than the republic or kingdom it- 
self.” 

In the great work of Stephanius 
Brutus, entitled Vindicie Contra 
Tyranos, published at Paris in 1589, 
we read : 

“ Now verily, since kings are con- 
stituted by the people, it seems ne- 
cessarily to follow, populum aniver- 


‘sum Rege potiorem esse, that all the 


people are greater than the king: 
For such is the force of the word, 
that whoever is constituted by ano- 
ther, is reputed less than he ; he who 
receives authority from another is 
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inferior to his author. Certainly 
masters are said to appoint servants. 
So the people appoint the king as 
the minister of the commonwealth. 
And whenever a tyrant sits upon 
the throne, the assembly of the peo- 
ple perpetually reserved to them- 
selves an authority of expelling him, 
and substituting a good king in his 
place.” 

The argument is pursued at great 
length by this learned author, who 
was one of the intellectual lights of 
France in the sixteenth century. 
He shows how, in the nature of 
things, the creators of political in- 
stitutions must forever remain the 
rightful sovereign masters. The 
creator and the creature can never 
change places, Example—The sove- 
reign States which created our Fe- 
deral Government are still the law- 
ful masters of that government. It 
is only the creature, and therefore 
the servant of the States which 
made it, and it is the eternal right 
of any and every State to assert its 
original sovereign power against 
whatever hand oppresses it. This 
is aright, thank God, which no State 
can ever lose. Its right may be over- 
whelmed by despotic power, but it 
can never be lost. Like justice, it is 
indestructible. Prinne says: “It 
is undeniably evident that all mon- 
archies, empires, kingdoms, emper- 
ors, kings, princes in the world, were 
originally created, instituted, or- 
dained, continued, limited, and re- 
ceived all their jurisdiction, power, 
authority, both from, by, and for 
the people, whose creatures, minis- 
ters, servants they are and ought to 
be. If we survey all the several law- 
ful monarchies and empires that 
either are, (in 1643,) or have been, 
extant in the world, we find all sa- 
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cred and profane historians concur 
in this, that they had their original 
creations from, by, and for the peo- 
ple.” 

Again, this eminent old author 
says: “Emperors, kings, princes, 
are not the proprietors, lords, or 
owners of the revenues, forts, castles, 
ships, ammunition, or treasury of 
the empires or kingdomes ; but only 
the guardians, trustees, stewards, or 
supervisors of them, for the king- 
dome, or the people.” 

When we reflect that this was 
written in England more than a hun- 
dred years before our Revolution, 
the nonsense of Congress and the 
newspapers, that our ports and ar- 
senals, &., “are the property of the 
Federal Government,” may seem a 
little strange, especially to those who 
understand the thing correctly, and 
know that the Federal Government 
itself is the property of the States, 
and owns nothing, and has no au- 
thority but that of a mere agent of 
all the States. Its whole authority is 
vitiated the moment it ceases to act 
equally and justly for all. In be- 
coming the partizan of a portion of 
the States against the rest, it over- 
throws itself, and ceases to possess 
any lawful authority whatever. The 
oppressed who obey its unjust de- 
crees do so exactly as a defenseless 
traveler submits to the orders of a 
foot-pad or other highway assassin. 
All these unconstitutional acts of 
Congress are really, however people, 
for a time, may be compelled to sub- 
mit to them, no more to be account- 
ed laws than the thieving commands 
of foot-pads. 

But suppose the people of the 
southern States should so far forget 
their own honor, and so far malign 
their heroic dead as to ratify, en- 
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dorse, and fu'ly sanction these des- 
potic measures? That will not in 
the least alter the case in favor of 
theyblack and inhuman despotism. 
Should the whole southern people 
become completely cowardized under 
the pressure of the black tyranny, 
their inglorious subserviency would 
not bind their posterity a single 
hour. Their right to rid themselves 
of every military ruler set over them, 
would still stand as eternal as the 
right to feel the sun, and breathe 
the air of heaven. The real rebel 
is always the power which op- 
presses a people and strips them of 
the right of self-government. All 
who thus play the tyrant over a peo- 
ple, deserve death, and that by any 
means which their oppressions may 
render necessary. 
Such has ever been the belief of 
the wisest of mankind. Such, we 
have seen, is the doctrine of the 
most eminent ancient law-writers of 
all nations. Thank heaven, the class 
of sneaks who counsel eternal sub- 
mission to despotism are condemned 
and despised by the most respecta- 
ble authority of all ages. They form 
a genus sneak, which is an exception- 
al monster in nature, from the fact 
that it comprises but a single spe- 
cies ; for all sneaks are alike. They 
seem to be constitutionally incapa- 
ble of comprehending and appreei- 
ating the inestimable blessings of 
liberty. For the man who compre- 
hends liberty, and is not a sneak, 
feels the outrage of tyranny quite as 
much when applied to others as when 
applied to himself. It is the princi- 
ple which touches him. Now, we 
should be ashamed to show our face 
in the company of wise and virtuous 
men, did we not feel the wrong of 
the military despotism which our 
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own section imposes upon the south- 
ern people, quite as‘much as though 
we were the victim, and they the op- 
pressors. It is the horrid principle 
which cuts through the heart like a 
knife. Nor do we hesitate to de- 
clare that should the South impose 
such laws upon the northern States 
as we are fixing upon them, we 
should deem it not only our right 
but our duty, our sacred and una- 
voidable duty, to strike at every op- 
pressor the first moment we could 
do so, and by any means which pro- 
mised the safest and most expedi- 
tious way of breaking the tyrant’s 
grasp. And failing, in our own time, 
to regain liberty, we would bequeath 
our hatred and our revenge as the 
most precious legacy to our children. 
Unless the justice of God has fled 
from the world, we are treasuring 
up wrath against a most terrible 
day of wrath. Shall these wretches 
live who would fasten the loath- 
some yoke of negro equality upon 
the necks of eight millions of white 
men? Ought the wretches to live 
who would fix the terrible grip of 
military despotism over a larger ex- 
tent of American soil than the 
whole of Europe? Ought we, here 
in the North, who have the patriot- 
ism and the justice to hate such a 
tyranny, to hold any terms of fel- 
lowship, or of social intercourse, 
with men of such infamous princi- 
ples? Shall we sit longer still, and 
witness, with an ass’s docility, or a 
coward’s broken spirit, the further 
plundering and oppressing of our 
fellow-citizens and friends of the 
whole southern half of our coun- 
try? Willingly and proudly we say 
Sriends! Yes, we throw this word 
Friends into the teeth of all those 
northern spgon-stealing cut-throats, 
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who are the leaders of the Mongrel 
and black African conspiracy against 
liberty and civilization! Behold 
the cause of black Mongrelism re- 
presented by a Ben. Butler, a Jo- 
seph Holt, an Edwin Stanton, and 
the ghostly memory of an Ossowot- 
tomie thief and assassin, old John 
Brown !—while that of the South is 
represented by the intelligence, the 
virtue, and patriotism of a Robert 
E. Lee and an Alexander H. Ste- 
phens! Can men of intelligence 
and respectability longer hesitate 
whose company to choose? O, men 
of the North !—men of patriot sires! 
—can you longer be quiet specta- 
tors of the barbarous war of the 
Ben. Butlers upon the Robert E. 
Lees of our country? Can charac- 
ter and intelligence longer sit still 
in the midst of a gencral warfare of 
spoon-thieves upon Christian gen- 
tlemen? It is a warfare not only 
upon brave and patriotic men, but 
upon women’ and children! Must 
we hunt after soft and tender words 
to express our detestation of the 
principles and the character of th's 
terrible revolt against humanity !— 
of this black insurrection against 
white civilization? That is not 
the way brave and just men, in 
any age of the world, have dealt 
with such abominations. 

But we are told that we “must 
stand by our section.” Why, of 
course. If we have the fortune to 
be born among savages, or in a 
‘ community of thieves, we must stand 
by our section! Is that our Chris- 
tian enlightenment? Is such our 
social morality? And do we send 
missionaries to Congo and Mada- 
gascar? Alas! alas! our country- 
men, that we should have fallen into 
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such infinite quagmires of stupidity 
and beastliness! And what of our 
loud-sounding self-praise of our in- 
telligence and our sympathy wjth 
liberty? Why, it is as meaningless 
as the braying of an ass. Read the 
extracts from writers on liberty 
centuries ago, which we have pre- 
sented in this article, and then 
judge whether we have a right to 
regard ourselves as a liberty-loving 
and enlightened people. We write 
these things with grief—far more 
in sorrow than in anger—but, in 
the same ratio that we love our 
country, we are compelled to de- 
nounce those who would overthrow 
the free principles of government 
inherited from our fathers. We 
have no compromise to make with 
despotism. We never have had. 
The present deplorable attitude of 
these States is a vindication of the 
foresight and patriotism of the whole 
course of this Magazine during the 
progress of the negro revolution. 
Let those who counseled continual 
surrendering of the principles of 
Democracy and liberty to the sweep 
of fanatical oppression answer for 
the bruised, and broken, and dis- 
graceful condition of our country. 
Will eternity be long enough to 
wash the blood from their hands?, 
But, how much further do they pro- 
pose to follow the horrible foot- 
steps of the spoilers? How much 
longer will they sit idly by, and wit- 
ness the march of an oppression 
before which all other tyrannies 
sink into nothing? How much 
longer shall the hands of true men 
and patriots, here in the North, 


_keep back from the very throat of 


that tyranny which has, from the 
beginning of this struggle, aimed at 
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the overthrow of Democracy and 
free government? But for that fell 
design, there would have been no 
such war. The war is still going 
ou. The party which began it will 
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not permit it to stop. And it never 
will stop until the Democratic party 
ceases to play the role pf sneak to 
the black oppressor. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE RACES. 


Att earnest and generous men 
feel that the future will be more 
glorious and beneficent than the 
past, and this sentiment of pro- 
gress it is that carries the world 
forward and renders life more beau- 
tiful and hopeful, and more in 
accord with the design of the Al- 
mighty Creator, as time advances. 
The race, our race, the white man, 
is alone capable of this sentiment; 
gr, in other words, is alone capable 
of this indefinite perfectability. 
Even the Mongol, who, of all ‘the 
beardless races, approximates us 
most closely, has an absolute limit, 
and it may be doubted if it is not now 
just where it was centuries, or, per- 
haps, thousands of years ago; while 
the negro, lowest in the scale of hu- 
manity, is forever incapable of ad- 
vancing beyond a single generation, 
and, millions of years hence, must 
be just as incapable of inventing an 
alphabet, or taking a single step in 
what we call civilization, as he is 
now. 

The Caucasian, with his large 
brain and elevated endowments, is 
capable of indefinite perfection. Of 
course, his actual faculties never 
change, and his intellect is just 
what it was in tae days of Socrates, 


but his acquisitions, or knowledge 
of the nature of things, incessantly 
advances. One generation applies 
its faculties to the material world 
about it, and this is transmitted to 
the next, which, in turn, adds its 
acquisitions, and so on, first orally 
and by imitation, then by written 
characters, finally by the art of 
printing, and now we have the tele- 
graph actually annihilating time 
and space. There have been at 
times interruptions, or rather per- 
versions, of this great law of pro- 
gress, but the very interruption it- 
self has finally tended to increase 
the momentum by illustrating the 
truth inherent in the heart of things. 
Thus, when the old Roman civiliza- 
tion went to pieces by the invasion 
of the “northern barbarians,” ac- 
cording to Gibbon and other his- 
torians, “the Church,” having con- 
verted the chiefs, used them as its 
instruments, not to keep the people 
in ignorance, but to preserve the 
sacerdotal power, and then followed 
the “dark ages,” in which the law 
of progress was silenced for several 
centuries. The Crusades that final- 
ly followed, originating with, and 
stimulated by, the Church, was in- 
tended to add to its prestige, and 
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to keep the princes and nobles in 
submission to its rule; but these 
very Crusades became the source of 
that tremendous movement which 
triumphed with Luther, and cast off 
forever the appalling power that, for 
so many centuries, had paralyzed 
the intellect of Europe, and held in 
check the law of. progress. The 
Crusaders, enterprising, active, au- 
dacious and reckless, returned with 
the manuscripts and mental acqui- 
sition of the antique world, and 
with the discovery of America that 
followed, the mental activity of Eu- 
rope was aroused, and the long si- 
lence of the “ dark ages” was at an 
end. Superficial writers fancy that 
Luther, Calvin, &., were the au- 
thors of the grand commotion, or 
so-called Reformation. A “ reform- 
ed monk,” splitting hairs over more 
or less toggery on a priest’s back, 
or incredible abstractions about the 
“ fore-ordained” will of the Al- 
mighty, were mere straws on the 
surface of that mighty progress of 
the race from abject dependence on 
shadows to the real and impera- 
tive duty of “private judgment,” 
but that was all, and Luther, Cal- 
vin, and Henry the Eighth went to 
their graves in total uncgnscious- 
ness of the work they were engaged 
in. 
The “dark ages” were thus fol- 
lowed by an extent of mental ac- 
tivity, freedom, human happiness, 
in a word, progress, that quite, if 
not more than neutralized the sta- 
tionary period. The race thus ad- 
vances, and must advance, towards 
that indefinite perfection, never to 
be reached, it is true, but always 
approximating, and always increas- 
ing the source of human happiness, 
both for itself and the subject races, 
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that the Almighty Creator has en- 
trusted to its care and protection. 
And, as observed, the very obstruc- 
tions in the path of progress often 
become indirectly the means of a 
more certain and healthy advance; 
and, as all actual knowledge results 
from comparison, we, who believe 
in the progress of humanity, should 
never permit ourselves to be dis- 
couraged by temporary obstruc- 
tions, however formidable they may 
appear. 

The great problem we are now 
solving is the most stupendous that 
ever involved the destinies of man- 
kind. We have on this Continent 
thirty millions of white people, 
twelve millions of negroes, and 
about the same number of Indians, 
or aborigines; and the question 
whether these different races shall 
have different rules and regulations 
applied to them, according to their 
nature and wants, or on the assump- 
tion that they are all of the same na- 
ture, and shall be subject to the same 
laws, and be amalgamated together, 
is a question not alone unparallel- 
ed in the history of the past, but a 
question that directly, unavoidably, 
and overwhelmingly involves our 
whole civilization, Christianity, and 
very social existence. Hitherto, or 
until recently, we were practically 
right in the States south of the Po- 
tomac. Negroes were minors or 
wards of the white citizenship, and, 
though some of the special rules 
and regulations applied to them 
might be improved, they were in 
their normal condition, for they 
multiplied quite as fast as the white 
people. The four millions of these 
people, guided and cared for by 
their masters, were probably the 
healthiest and happiest four mil- 
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lions of human creatures that ever 
lived upon the earth; and their 
masters, the Washingtons, the Jef- 
fersons, Jacksons, Calhouns and 
Davises, representing labor and 
production, were the authors and 
champions of American Democracy, 
and for eighty years defended the 
rights of their allies, the farmers, 
mechanics and laborers of the 
North, while the product of the 
labor of their negro subjects, or 
“slaves,” furnished the cotton of 
the world, and indirectly did more 
to advance the progress of mankind 
and the well-being of the millions, 
than all the uriversities and col- 
leges in Christendom. There was 
but a single drawback, or rather a 
single want of the country, that 
was more tropical territory, thus 
permitting the farmers of the bor- 
der States to migrate to more fertile 
lands, better suited to the negro, 
and leaving the vacuum to be filled 
by the landless and homeless mil- 
lions of our own race, coming to us 
from the Old World. But the Old 
World, despite the Reformation, 
and the still grander uprising of the 
great French Revolution, yet clung 
to the old habitudes. Save in 
France, society was unnaturally se- 
parated into classes, “ kings, lords, 
and commons;” and, though all 
white people, all of the great mas- 
ter race of mankind, all naturally 
equal, the few, who produced nothing, 
enjoyed everything, and the many, who 
produced everything, enjoyed nothing. 

Europe, save in England and 
Russia, was Democratic in opinion, 
but the few, with the wealth in their 
hands, and vast national debts, rul- 
ed the many as absolutely as in the 
“ dark ages,” especially in England. 
This system, based on the forced 
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and unnatural distinction of class, 
was in deadly and irreconcilable 
antagonism to the American system, 
based on the natural distinction of 
race. Thus, the Old World and the 
New, the old artificial class-rule was 
brought into deadly conflict with 
the social order of America, based 
on the natural distinction of race, 
and one or the other must give way, 
and Democracy spread over Europe, 
or the American order must be 
overthrown. 

The so-called “anti-slavery” move- 
ment of Pitt and Wilberforce sprung 
from these necessities, and however 
ignorant themselves of the work, 
the original leaders of Abolition 
were simply battling for the preser- 
vation of European aristocracy. 
The masses of Europe, ignorant of 
Indians, negroes, &c., naturally sup- 
posed them “colored” men, or be- 
ings like themselves, save in color, 
and thus the deadliest enemies of 
the people became in their eyes the 
champions of freedom. The whole 
scope, effort and tendency of Euro- 
pean opinion and European policy, 
for seventy years, were directed to 
this end—abolition of the distinc- 
tion of race in America, and the 
consequent overthrow of the Ame- 
rican system, or rather, we should 
say, the consequent destruction of 
social order and ruin of society in 
America. These efforts culminated 
in Lincoln’s election in 1860, and 
we are now to see whether the 
American system shall be restored, 
or marching on the road marked 
out for us by European aristocrats 
seventy years ago, we are destin- 
ed to commit social suicide, and 
bury our liberty, our Democratic in- 
stitutions, and civilization itself, in 
the grave of Mongrelism. It would 
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seem to be a self-evident truth that 
universal amalgamation of the 
whites, Indians and negroes of this 
Continent, if it could be accom- 
plished, would necessarily ruin our 
civilization. We see what effete, cow- 
ardly and miserable populations are 
those Mongrel: hordes south of us, 
and, if we could ever reach the 
condition of Mexico, Central Ame- 
rica, &c., all that is noble, elevating, 
prosperous and glorious in our 
past history must needs be de- 
bauched and lost. If, on the con- 
trary, amalgamation of blood be 
impossible, if the natural instinct is 
so deep and all-pervading that in- 
termarriage is impossible, then so- 
ciety, or even an approach to social 
order, becomes impracticable where 
- numbers approximate, as in the 
States south of the Potomac. If 
the party that elected Abraham 
Lincoln will not mate their children 
with negroes, and amalgamation of 
blood as well as citizenship is seen 
to be impossible, then it is certain 
that. they are enemies of society 
who had no right to exist among 
us, and the half million of men sa- 
crificed in this horrible conflict have 
not only cast away their lives, but 
given them to destroy American 
civilization. 

Transcendent and wide-spread as 
are the consequences, the facts are 
plain and simple. If the races of 
this Continent cannot amalgamate 
their blood, then it is certain they 
cannot their citizenship, or if mon- 
grelism of blood be impos ‘ible, then 
mongrelism of condition is, of 
course, impracticable. But we need 
not linger any longer on these self- 
evident truths. The Spaniard, Por- 
tuguese, &c., degraded by centuries 
of superstitious reverence for kings, 
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nobles and other artificial dignities, 
do sometimes mate and mingle with 
the subject races of this Continent, 
but the Anglo-American, with his 
healthy instincts and glorious self- 
respect, will not mate or mingle 
with the subject races, especially 
with the negro, and, therefore, the 
Abolition party, the party that 
elected Abraham Lincoln, and that 
now carries out its “principles,” is 
either the cool, deliberate agent of 
European kings for the overthrow 
of Democratic institutions in Ame- 
rica, or they are the most disgust- 
ing and impious lunatics that ever 
afflicted society since time began. 
Nor does it matter which they 
are—traitors or fools, enemies of 
liberty or madmen—the results are 
the same; they have sacrificed half 
a million of men and wasted half of 
the property of the country to 
“abolish” the distinction of races 
and amalgamate the whites, In- 
dians and negroes of this Conti- 
nent together. We are now rapidly 
approaching the crisis when the 
veil will be lifted, and the macses 
will see at a glance, like a revelation 
from heaven, the awful, nameless, 
and unapproachable crime: of the 
Abolition leaders. Thirty years ago, 
when they first proposed the Aboli- 
tion idea, the people would have 
massacred them if not restrained 
by the laws, and now, when the 
veil is removed, when the complica- 
tions of the past six years no longer 
confuse the popular mind, when 
the forced and accidental questions 
of Union, Secession, &c., no longer 
exist, all will see the stupendous 
madness, impiety, crime, and social 
suicide of Mongrelism, and that 
any man in our midst who proposes 
to degrade or distort white men 
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into “impartial freedom” with ne- 
groes, is an enemy to society, 
who has no right to live an 
hour. Or, in other words, when 
the crisis of this gigantic, obscene 
and devilish madness is reached, 
and reason is restored, it will be 
seen that those who sought to 
lynch the Abolitionists, thirty years 
ago, were right, and that the blind 
instincts of the masses are wiser 
than the highest reason of the edu- 
cated few. 

This, then, will be the solution of 
the mighty question. We were right 
in practice for two hundred years, 
and we were wrong in theory, or in 
the abstract, always; and the negro 
restored to his normal condition, 
the great tropical region of this 
Continent, now blasted and ruined 
by this horrible lunacy, will be re- 
covered to American civilization and 
Democratic institutions—equality 
for those naturally equal, and pro- 
tection for those naturally subordi- 
nate, will be settled on foundations 
immovable and everlasting, for they 
are fixed forever by the will of God. 
By common and universal consent 
the negro will again have the care 
and protection of a master, and 
those who have wandered from 
their homes, or whose masters are 
unwilling to receive them, must be 
cared for by the State, or, perhaps, 
be donated to soldiers of good char- 
acter, who have lived through the 
frightful war, waged to distort these 
hapless negroes into the white citi- 
zenship. At all events, the final re- 
sult is inevitable, unless, indeed, we 
commit actual social suicide, and 
the nation, civilization, society, 
everything, as in Mexico, is swal- 
lowed up in Mongrelism, and we 
utterly perish from the earth. But 
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this young, vigorous American peo- 
ple will slough off this monstrous 
disease, and, solving this gigantic 
problem, fulfill its destiny, a destiny 
as much nobler than that of Europe 
as the latter is in advance of the 
antique order of the Oriental world. 

Nor is this all, The obstacles 
that the Abolition madness has 
thrust in the path of progress for a 
season, will not only quicken that 
progress when the natural order is 
restored, but it is certain to work 
out tremendous results on Euro- 
pean society. National debts—save 
our own, paid off by General Jack- 
son—have never been paid or repu- 
diated, but they are the cause, or 
the main cause, of modern slavery, 
degradation and misery of the la- 
boring classes. Our debt—every 
dollar contracted to degrade the 
laborer into amalgamation with 
negroes—will be repudiated, when 
the popular reason is restored, and 
this sublime example for the suffer- 
ing bondmen of the Old World will 
be hailed with joy, from London to 
St. Petersburg, and accepted as the 
starting point of popular liberty 
and deliverance from an oppression 
more soul-crushing than that of 
feudalism. The foolish robbery of 
the agricultural classes by New Eng- 
land manufacturers, and the conse- 
quent destruction of commerce, will 
also work out its legitimate results, 
and teach the people that free trade 
is not only common sense, but that 
it is utterly disgraceful to the intel- 
lect,, as well as ruinous to the 
pocket, of the farmer, to be robbed 
by the eastern manufacturer, under 
the pretence of protecting “native 
industry.” 

In conclusion, then, let every 
true, earnest and brave American, 
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who believes in God and has faith 
in man, and loves his country and 
his children, have confidence in the 
future, however dark the present. 
The negro question will be solved, 
just as we have practically solved it 
for two hundred years, and the stu- 
pendous obstacles of the Abolition 
lunacy removed, industry, prosperi- 
ty, peace, and the progress of Ame- 
rican civilization will be vastly ac- 
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celerated by the very obstacles that, 
for a time, impeded its march. We 
are solving the most gigantic prob- 
lem that ever involved the destiny 
of our race, and shall do so for all 
time, and for the countless millions 
to come after us, and, there- 
fore, whatever the temporary sacri- 
fices and sufferings we may have to 
endure, we must meet them like 
brave men and true Americans, 
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“The name of Commonwealth is past and gone.”—[Byron. Ode to Venice. 


Consummatum—the work of destruction is done, 
The race of the first of the States has been run, 
The guile of her foes finds its triumph at last, 

And Viner, like Poland, belongs to the past. 


How her story the heart’s deepest reverence stirs, 
What a stature, antique and heroic, was hers ! 
What a.grace, what a glory, her presence adorning, 
In the fresh dewy light of fair Liberty’s morning ! 


In that day of her early espousals she came 

With her dowry of empire, her birthright of fame, 
To enrich and ennoble, on land and on sea, 

The Republic her Wasuineron’s valor made free. 


And what greatness resplendent it won, through her love, 
Let the eloquent page of the annalist prove, 

Wherein, though the page is now blotted with tears, 
Virginia but ever as Empress appears. 


The nation’s decrees did her counsellors mould, * 
And her orators’ words were as apples of gold ; 
Her captains triumphant, afloat and ashore, 
Gave the banner of Union the brightness it bore, 


And for this, that her children disgraced not their sires, 
That they strove to keep lighted their liberty fires, 





* ‘ro mould a mighty State's decrees, 


And shape the whisper of the Throne.—[Tennyson. In Memoriam. 
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That they hailed her as rightfully wearing the crown, 
For this have her enemies trampled her down. 


How low lies she now, stript of half her domain, 
Bewailing her sons who in battle were slain, 
With the shade of an infinite sadness upon her, 
And all she loved dearest, al lost, but her honor ! 


Thank Heaven! that is safe: with a madness accurst, 

Let the tyrants that rule for the hour do their worst ; 

She may bleed ‘neath the heel of the hireling invader, 

They may spoil, they may rend, but they cannot degrade her. 


Let them subjugate nature—enraged, let them seek 
To drain the broad waste of the blue Chesapeake, 
Let them seal up the sources whence rushes Bull Run, 
And shut out from the Valley the face of the sun : 


Let them falsify fact—without conscience or ruth, 
Let them paralyze Justice and manacle Truth ; 
(Fair Truth, we accept of their poet the line 

That the years of the Godhead eternal are thine.) 


Yet the record remains : in the garment of song 
The legend of Jackson her praise shall prolong, 
And Veritas Virens, crushed down though it be, 
Shall spring to the light in the story of Lzz! 


From the anguish abysmal, where prostrate she lies, 
Vrrcrnta the Desolate never may rise ; 

For already the iron hath entered the soul, 

And behold at the fountain all broken the bowl ; 


But of just retribution there cometh the day ; 
The Master has promised it—I wan Reray— 
And wo to the people He smites with His rod 
In that terrible day of the vengeance of Gop! 
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Tue death of Rev. Joshua Soule, 
D.D., the senior bishop of the Epis- 
copal Methodist Church, calls to 
mind many interesting incidents in 
his life. A really great and sub- 
limely good man was he !—“‘a prince 
in Israel.” In 18—, the bishop 
presided over the Georgia Confer- 
ence. The father of the writer, who 
was a presiding elder, urged the 
bishop to release him from “the 
district,” and appoint him to “a 
circuit.” The good shepherd, who 
had the tenderest regard for his 
flock, and a high opinion of my fa- 
ther’s fitness for his office, begged 
him not to persist in his too modest 
choice of work. Inflexible, how- 
ever, as gifted and modest, he did 
persist, and Bishop Soule reluctant- 
ly consented to relieve him, and ap- 
pointed him to a circuit. Ten years 
afterwards the venerable man re- 
turned to preside over another Con- 
ference in Georgia. My father, who 
loved him with the utmost devotion, 
called at his room, as soon as he 
heard of his arrival, to embrace him. 
The bishop met him at the door, 
and, extending his hand in the 
warmest salutation, said: ‘ Good 
morning, Brother S——. God bless 
you! I hope you are now willing 
to resume your place on the dis- 
trict!” All the stirring events and 
variety of scenes through which he 
had passed, during the long inter- 
vening years, had not effaced the 
impression of that official act, or 
abated the interest he had in the 


welfare of the church involved in 
it. He resumed the conversation 
where he and my father had left it 
ten years before! Touched by the 
incident, my father quickly replied: 
“Yes, bishop, if you still think so, 
I will go upon the district,” and he 
accordingly went ! 

Bishop Soule was once treasurer 
of the Missionary Society in New 
York, and followed by a suspicious 
man, through a narrow street, on a 
dark night, as he returned to his 
lodgings from a meeting of the so- 
ciety, with the money that had been 
collected in his possession. He was 
once relating the incident to an in- 
terested group of ministerial breth- 
ren, among whom was a well-known 
non-combatant advocate of the 
passive submission doctrine. “ And, 
bishop,” inquired the man ready to 
“turn the other” when “smitten 
on one cheek,” “If that man had 
attacked you, what would you have 
done?” “He did attack me,” said 
the bishop. “He turned square 
upon me at one corner of the street, 
and demanded the money.” “What 
did you do?” simultaneously asked 
half a dozen of the listeners. “I 
lifted myself up to my full heighth, 
and looked at him.” ‘Did you say 
nothing ?” still inquired they. “Not 
a word,” he replied. “Suppose the 
man had seized you, or struck you, 
and had attempted to forcibly de- 
prive you of the money, what would 
you have then done?” Very deli- 
berately turning to his passive bro- 
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ther, he calmly replied: ‘Some peo- 
ple believe in non-resistance, under 
whatever circumstances. I should 
not have given the robber the Lord’s 
treasure.” After a short pause, he 
added: “It would have been dan- 
gerous for him to have attempted 
it. Was Iright, brother?” “I think 
so,” replied the meek disciple. “I 
think so too,” said the bishop. 

A distinguished minister, who 
was a rather over-zealous opponent 
of tobacco smoking, Dr. H., was 
one day in conversation with the 
bishop. A polite friend offered the 
doctor -a cigar; rejecting it with a 
stern refusal, almost bordering upon 
rudeness, as if insulted by the offer, 
the doctor said, with rather start- 


ling emphasis: “I never smoke!”. 


The good-humored, venerable man 
held out his hand, saying: “ Give it 
to me, brother; I always do!” A 
holy and devoted man, and minis- 
ter of God, he was without taint of 
Puritanism or Phariseeism. He was 
always calm. When after the divi- 
sion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, he became identified with 
the southern branch of it, he was 
bitterly denounced by the northern 
papers. Dr. Capers, then editor of 
the Southern Christian Advocate, 
published in Charleston, 8. C., be- 
gan to defend him. “Let them 
alone, my good Brother Capers,” 
wrote the noble and unselfish old 
Christian hero; “I can take care of 
myself!—my record is with God. 
They cannot carry their unbrother- 
ly persecutions into heaven !” 

I have thought one of the most 
touching scenes of moral sublimity 
which ever transpired on this Con- 
tinent was exhibited by Bishop 
Soule during his visit, in extreme 
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age, to the infant church in Cali- 
fornia. He had dined with a Chris- 
tian friend from the old States, 
under the shade of a broad tree, 
and, the repast being ended, he rose 
from the table, and, turning his face, 
upon which had beaten so mahy 
Atlantic storms, towards the calm 
Pacific, which lay out befoie him, 
so like a prophecy of the eternal 
rest to which he was hastening, 
and, as introductory to the pastoral 
prayer he was about to offer, in that 
rural household, repeated and sang 
the affecting hymn of Dr. Watts, 
beginning: 

** Thus far the Lord has led me on, 

Thus far His power prolongs my days.” 

Let some one of our best paint- 
ers attempt the picture! 

Deeply affected as he always was, 
by the evidences of affection which 
his brethren could no more with 
hold than the elders of the Church 
at Ephesus, who “wept sore, and 
fell upon the neck of St. Paul,” and 
“kissed him,” could refrain from 
“sorrowing most of all for the 
words which he spake, that they 
should see his face no more,” he 
yet had a profound contempt for 
flattery. A striking illustration of 
this occurred when a foreign Min- 
ister of the United States Govern- 
ment, who had then recently re- 
turned from Europe, told him that 
he “greatly resembled in his per- 
son the Duke of Wellington.” “Ah,” 
said the bishop, “ I have been often 
told so,” and made no farther allu- 
sion to the subject. His manner 
was such that the distinguished 
official felt rebuked into silence. 
The fact is, the good bishop felt it 
to be no compliment to be told that 
he was like anybody but St. Paul 
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or John Wesley, and these com- 
parisons humbled him into the dust, 
and melted him to tears. His elo- 
quence was solemn and impressive, 
deriving its beauty from its sim- 
plicity, and its power from the 
force of truth and the genuineness 
of his spirituality. The best illus- 
tration of it I can call to mind is 
an almost literal extract drawn 
from memory of his Episcopal ad- 
dress to the preachers of the Georgia 
Conference many years ago, when 
their “appointments were read out.” 
Looking with ineffable affection 
upon them, as if they were his own 
children, he exclaimed: “Dear Bre- 
thren !—You go not, like the knights 
of chivalry, to disturb ‘the sepul- 
chre of Christ’ with clamorous war, 
but to proclaim the saving power of 
His cross and the triumphs of His 
resurrection ; you will not expect 
the plaudits of an admiring world; 
you will not court its wealth; you 
will despise its slothful ease and 
‘wicked pleasures. It is sufficient 
that the servant be equal to his 
master. You will embrace death 
itself rather than fail to declare 
‘all the counsel of God.’ The 
powers you combat are more ter- 
rific and implacable than any of 
earthly potentates; the interests 
you champion sublimer than any 
which ever entered into the con- 
ception of human statesmanship. 
Remember that your weapons ‘are 
not carnal,’ nor your ministry one 
of cunning diplomacy. The one is 
‘powerful to the pulling down of 
strongholds,’ and the other ‘yea 
and amen’ in Christ the Lord, now 
and forever! Brethren—beloved 
soldiers of the ‘Prince of Peace’— 
I witness to you to-day, in my in- 
firmity, that the gloricus ‘ Captain 
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of our salvation’ will go before you 
in all your wanderings, and stand 
by you and support you in every 
trial of your faith and strength. , 
‘Lo, I am with you always!’ You’ 
will hear the reassurance of His 
ever presence, whispering its glad- 
dening echoes in the silence of the 
desolate mountains, in the noisy 
thoroughfares of the great cities. 
For more than forty years have I 
gone up and down, to and fro, over 
this Continent, proclaiming Jesus 
and the resurrection, pointing dis- 
consolate sinners to their crucified 
‘Friend’ and eternal High Priest 
in the heavens, Since I began my 
course, O! what an army of preach- 
ers and people have gone with their 
triumphant songs and banners of 
love into the mansions of the ever- 
blessed! I have preached in all the 
great cities, from Boston to New 
Orleans, being made partaker of all 
the comforts their wealth could 
supply, and all the rational plea- 
sures of refined society. I have 
rolled through their avenues in the 
splendor of their princely equip- 
ages, and slept in their stately par- 
lors, upon cushions of down, feast- 
ing, in moderation, I hope, with 
thankfulness, upon the luxuries of 
every clime. I was happy, not in 
worldly condition, for ‘I have cov- 
eted no man’s silver or gold, or ap- 
parel,’ but in ‘the word of His 
grace. I have gone into the most 
desolate regions of our frontiers, 
among the Indian tribes, taking my 
solitary way through the pathless 
wilderness, living precariously, and 
sleeping with my saddle-bags for 
my pillow, and no covering but the 
curtains of the sky, in the midst of 
perils by day and night. I declare 
to you to-day that I have been just 
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as happy in one place as another! 
No earthly conditions have minis- 
tered to, or marred the sustaining 
power of the great commission: 
‘Go preach!’—‘ Preach My gos- 
pel.’ ” 

The effect was complete. The 
preachers were inspired; their ban- 
ners were blessed; they were ready 
to count all sufferings “gain.” For 
a moment, the bishop paused; then, 
elevating himself to the heighth of 
his imposing manhood, while his 
features glowed in the light of his 
divine philosophy, he lifted his hand 
towards heaven, and, in slow and 
solemn tones, concluded his ad- 
dress with this sublime declaration : 
“Forty years avo, I determined 
that the absence of that which 
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could not make me happy should 
not make me miserable!” Search 
the records of antiquity for a senti- 
ment worthy to be compared with 
that! I know nothing like it. God 
have mercy on a world out of which 
such a man as Joshua Soule can 
die without producing the pro- 
foundest grief! Verily was he a 
“minister of God”—an “ambassa- 
dor of heaven!” Is it “ prejudice?” 
Can it be “a want of charity” which 
suggests the contrast between the 
life and labors of such a man as 
Bishop Soule and those of the 
Beechers and screechers—the Brown- 
lows and butchers of the northern 
Church ?—the—well, don’t let us 
write their names!—“the name of 
the wicked shall rot ! !” 





WHITHER AWAY?* 


The storm has g»thered over us, 
Each hope, each pride is gone, 
And the skies that used to cover us, 
With beauty, now have none! 
They’re cold and sad, and trooping winds, 
Speed wildly o’er their breast, 
Until, like us, the lone bird finds 
No proper home of rest! 


But sky and earth, and sea and field, 


Are all alike to him, 


Whose heart no future fruit can yield, 
Whose every hope grows dim ! 

They’re nothing, in their loveliness, 
Though fair to all that see, 

If, speaking through their consciousness, 
They say: ‘* We are not free !” 





* This pdem is from a southern gentleman, of the highest culture and genius, who writes us that, “ Though 


not landless, 1 am without a country and a home,” 
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What care we, though we lose the bowers, 
Where childhood laughed in glee; 

The tender vines, the budding flowers, 
The song of bird and bee? 

The home, alone, was not the life, 
And o’er its ruins still, 

We still might brave the storm, the strife, 
Nor feel our heart grow chill ! 


But when with peace the freedom flies, 
When life hath left no more, 

But’ just to weep where low she lies, 
All hopeless to restore !— 

To count the weary hours in shame, 
And know that, o’er the race, 

So brave, so proud, in virtuous fame, 
The rule is in the base ! 


Where now can freedom find a home? 
Where plant a single foot, and be, 

Thus doom’d, in fruitless search, to roam 
Secure beneath her vine and tree ? 

The Russ, the Gaul, the Austrian, all 
Of Europe’s Continents and lands; 

And here—O, saddest human fall !— 
The bayonet rules, the Beast commands ! 


No refuge left !—no barren isle, 
In Adrian or Caribbean Sea, 
May yield a home where man may smile, 
Secure in smiles of Liberty !— 
Once it had been that, far away, 
Across the mighty waste of wave, 
Man might elude the despot’s sway, 
In refuge that our forests gave ! 


Alas! even here, the death-hounds scent, 
Pursues with hellish hate and will; 
The old malignant instinct bent, 
To trample and to torture stiil ! 
Whither away ?—what flight is ours ?— 
Oh! for some lonely sea-beat isle, 
Where we may raise our fruits and flowers, 
And see the eyes of Freedom smile ! 
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The lively volume by Swinton, and the 
more elaborate works of Marsh and Max 
Mueller, upon the structure, character and 
progress of that extraordinary lingual com- 
pound, the English language, have done 
much to direct the attention of scholars to 
a field of investigation hitherto insuffici- 
ently explored. The researches of these 
writers, and those of others of less note, 
have done much towards settling vexed 
questions in English etymology, and to pre- 
sent a consistent and satisfactory philoso- 
phy of the history of that tongue, which, 
with its various dialects, is the habitual 
speech of so large a portion of the human 
race. A new and important contribution 
to the literature of the subject is to be 
found in the new work of Professor Schele 
De Vere.* The author, a distinguished 
linguist, possessing, beside those qualities 
required for the successful prosecution of 
his speciality, great powers of generaliza- 
tion, has succeeded in giving us a work of 
great value to the student, both as a book 
of reference, and as a guide to a systematic 
and thorough study of the subject dis- 
cussed. The volume opens with a disser- 
tation, extended through six chapters, upon 
the elements of the language, its sounds, 
accents, orthography, relations and addi- 
tions from foreign tongues. It then enters 
upon the consideration of the parts of 
speech, commencing with the names of 
places and persons, and nouns in general. 
This portion of the work is accurate and 
exhaustive, and contains a vast amount of 
valuable collateral information. Then fol- 
low the remaining parts of speech, and 
closes with a short but satisfactory chapter 
on Shifting Letters. 

The style of Dr. De Vere’s important 
and highly-interesting volume is lively 
without being flippant, and clear without 
being barren. It is an admirable work in 
its general design, and in all its parts; and 


few who may take it up out of mere curi~ 
osity, will care to lay it down until they 
have a'rived at the final page. To the 
student of etymology it will, of course, 
have a special interes:; but there is so 
much within its pages to entertain and in- 
struct the general reader, that we can re- 
commend it to any one seeking for relief 
to a mind overstretched in some one de- 
partment of mental labor, or even to that 
numerous class of book-buyers whose mind 
is omnivorous, and which looks for pleasant 
and digestible food in every quarter. Let 
the members of this last open the book 
anywhere, and they will find matter wor- 
thy of their attention. 


The narrative by Mr. Hunt, who was 
formerly one of her officers, of the cruise 
of the Shenandoah,* is a clear account of 
the doings of the latest of the Confederate 
cruisers, and bears upon it the marks of 
trustworthiness. From the nature of the 
subject, there is little sensational—the pro- 
ceedings of the Shenandoah being all of a 
piece; and the record of the capture of one 
vessel being repeated in all its details in 
the account of the capture of the next. 
There are some points, however, in the 
naval history of the short-lived Confede- 
racy which this little volume makes clearer, 
and the details of the cruise are not with- 
out interest. We do not think, however, 
that the author entirely makes out his case 
against Captain Waddell—certainly not’ so 
fully as to justify the bitter denunciation 
which he pours out upon his former chief. 


From the days of Hippocrates down, 
there has been an itching for novelty in 
the treatment of disease; and almost every 
medical practitioner, if he were not the 
founder of a school, had at least a particu- 
lar hobby for his own private riding. From 
its very nature, the art of the physician, 





* Studies in English; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life 
of our Language. By M. Schele de Vere,LL.D. New 
York: Charles Scribner & Co. 12mo., pp. 365. 


* The Shenandoah; or, the Last Confederate Cruiser, 
By Cornelius E. Hunt (one of her Officers), New 
York: G. W. Carleton. 16mo., pp. 273. 
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however much it be based on several exact 
sciences, must be uncertain. It grows, 
perhaps, more perfect every year, but it is 
indebted for its improvement more to the 
empiric than to the careful student. The 
physician in active practice is apt to let his 
profession slide into certain well-worn 
grooves; day by day, he diminishes the 
number of his remedies—and at length, 
falls into a monotonous routine, pleasant 
enough to him, but not beneficial to his 
patient. If it were not for the hobby- 
riders, the empirics and the men of single 
ideas, the art of medicine would continu- 
ally retrograde. But these active fellows 
continually prick the regular and staid 
practitioner with pins—found little schools 
to the disgust of their more scientific, or 
at least more decorous, brethren, and at 
length the system they propose dies out, 
leaving all the sound grains in its vast 
amount of chaff to be gathered up by the 
profession at large. The art of medicine 
as it now exists is made up of the plunder 
of overthrown systems. It is an accumu- 
lation of the facts gathered through cen- 
turies—the result of the wisdom and study 
of ages. Its choicest facts have not al- 
ways come by induction, but have been 
picked up in by-places, and had in all sorts 
of ways. Of some of its remedies, tried 
by time, we have not modus operandi—of 
some of its most certain processes, the ra- 
tionale is obscure. 

It is sometimes interesting to notice the 
rise and progress of a sect in medicine, 
and how it gradually approximates in its 
doctrines and practice to those of the fa- 
culty at large—how it struggles with the 
stream bearing it to the general ocean in 
which it is destined to be submerged at 
last, and the color of whose waves it will 
in time somewhat tinge. Hahnemann sub- 
mits his doctrine of similia similibus curan- 
tur. Before a century passes, his followers 
so modify his doctrine as to abandon, in a 
great measure, his infinitesimal for minute 
doses, and approach toward the old thera- 
peutics. In time, however, the doses of 
the regular faculty become more minute, 
and more attention is paid in practice to 
concentrated extracts and the active prin- 
ciples of plants. An ignorant peasant in 
Germany takes up a single remedial agent, 
and endeavors to make that a panacea. 
His followers give the system a more scien- 
tific shape, and add other things to their 
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materia medica, circling slowly on the outer 
edge of the great Maelstrom, which is to 
engulf them all. The regular faculty have 
their attention thereby called to the great 
benefit of water, in extreme cases, as a re- 
medial agent, take advantage of their em- 
pirical competitors, and borrow all that is 
worthy of use. An ignorant fellow in New 
England is struck by the power and ac- 
tivity of an indigenous plant, used in one 
disease with effect by a physician before 
his time, and, seeing the good results of 
stimulation in certain cases, forms his 
theory that ‘heat is life, and cold is 
death,” on which he builds his system. 
From him proceed successors who reject 
his crudities, devote themselves to giving 
order to his views, and those of men of a 
higher culture, and under the name of, 
‘‘eclectics,” assume to pick and cull from 
all systems—thus struggling against that ab- 
sorption into the profession at large which 
is their inevitable doom. The faculty in 
general are thus awakened to the fact that, 
among our indigenous plants, there are 
some whose powers they have not hitherto 
carefully noted—plants worthy to be added 
to the pharmacopceia—and coolly appropri- 
ate the result of their competitors’ labors, 
as they did those of predecessors, adding 
the choice of the spoils to the general 
stock, 

No really conscientious physician of any 
school, who has that power of observation 
which alone makes experience of value, 
and that absence of prejudice which opens 
the way to truth, will fail to be eclectic in 
its true sense. He will take a valuable 
fact wherever he may find it, and will ap- 
ply it profitably, without regard to the 
place from where, or person from whom it 
was obtained. Eclecticism belongs to no 
school. Those who apply it to a system 
used the word in an improper sense. 

We have been led to this train of thought 
by the careful perusal of two works—one 
upon the practice of medicine and surgery 
in general, and the other upon a speciality, 
by a Dr. Buchanan, a Professor in a Phila- 
delphia ‘‘ Eclectic School.”* 

The larger work is a compilation, em- 
bodying the latest discoveries and im- 
provements in medicine, together with the 





* The Eclectic Practice of Medicine and Surgery. 
By John Buchanan, M.D. Philadelphia: John Bu- 
chanan. 8yo., pp., VII., 820. 
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results of the experience of the author 
and his colleagues. It is written in a p‘ain 
and simple way, but hastily, and, perhaps, 
printed as hastily, if the numerous errors 
that disfigure its pages are to be taken as 
errors of the printer. Such blunders as 

‘‘chylorporetic system” at page 18, and 

** chlorate of potasse” on page 42, may be 

the results of the proof-reader’s negli- 

gence; but some of the following, which 
we find on a single page, argue a lack of 
culture on the part of the author. We 
observe, ‘‘eupatorin perfoliatum” for eupa- 
torium (if the alkaloid be meant, the com- 
pound is equally wrong) perfoliatum ; ‘‘syr- 
up boneset” for syrup of boneset (why not 

‘Syrup of Eupatorium perfoliatum ?”’)— 

‘*Huxham’s tincture cinchona” for ‘* Hux- 

ham’s tinclure, or compound tincture of cin- 
chona—‘‘iodide potassium” for iodide of 
potassium—* Phosphate ferri” for Phos- 
phate of iron, or Ferri phosphas (if the sym- 
bol for recipe remains at the beginning of 
the prescription, it should be Ferri phospha- 
tus)—‘*mucus” for mucous—‘ eupatorin 
per-bebeerine” for eupatorin per:, bebeerine, 

and ‘If the type is the quartan and a fe- 
male, &., for ‘‘If the type be a quartan, 

and the patient a female.” On the same 
page, as throughout the volume, there is 
no uniformity in the mode of terminating 

the names of the active principles. Thus 

we have gelsemin, berberine, cerasin, san- 

tonine, salicin, cornine, chinoidin and 

others, all in admired confusion. Nor is 
the work without some formidable errors. 
We have only room to notice two—one 
mischievous, the other amusing. 

At page 24, we are informed that typhoid 
fever is contagious—an assertion by no 
means true. On the next page, we are 
told that it is not an epidemic, which, to 
those practitioners who have seen it sweep 
over @ large territory, appearing simulta- 
neously at different points, will be a novel 
fact. On the same page, we are told that 
typhus fever ‘‘spreads by contagion,” 
when there are few things so well settled 
as the fact that the continued form of 
typhus fever—‘‘typhus,” vulgo dictum—is 
never transmitted from individual to indi- 
vidual, but like the intermittent form of 
the same disease—‘ fever and ague,” vulg. 
dict.—is infectious, or obtained by the ex- 
posure of the individual to the generating 
cause. 

At pages 3, 4, 5, 6, we have five very 
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brief paragraphs upon ‘Dislocations of 
the Wrist.” In these we are told that the 
treatment of both forms ‘‘ consists in mak- 
ing extension in the hand, rocking it back 
and forward, so as to make the convexity 
of the carpus clear the edge of the concave 
articulating surface of the radius.” If Dr. 
Buchanan, the next time he has a case of 
the kind, will place the two first fingers of 
each hand severally near the extremities 
of the radius and ulna beneath and the 
corresponding thumb on the carpus above, 
and, while the fingers support the long 
bones, press suddenly and firmly down- 
wards and forwards with the thumbs, he 
will be surprised to find how easily the 
parts will resume their normal position. 

Nevertheless, there are a great number 
of hints and facts scattered through the 
pages of the book, and we recommend it 
to the attention of the profession on that 
account, 





The smaller work, a Treatise on the Dis- 
eases of Children,* has some very practical 
views, and a deal of common-sense treat- 
ment of the subject, but is too meagre in 
its details even for a text-book. Its use in 
private families should only be encouraged 
by the disciples of Malthus, or admirers of 
King Herod. Domestic practice is gene- 
rally domestic slaughter. 





There have been a number of pretentious 
works published concerning various offi- 
cers of both armies during the late war, 
and the deeds done by them and their 
various commands. Among the many we 
know of, not one is written in better taste, 
and evincing a more pleasant temper, than 
Crawford’s ‘‘Mosby and his Men.”t Colo- 
nel Mosby occupied a large share of public 
attention during the struggle, and was re- 
garded by friend and foe as an exceedingly 
vigorous and effective partisan. From the 
very nature of his operations, his mode of 
warfare was partly veiled in mystery—a 
mystery which the book opens to its read. 
ers. It is as minute in its details as a 
diary, but so far from being wearisome, 
that it held us for three hours in absorbed 





* A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Children, 
By John Buchanan, M.D. Philadelphia: John Bu- 
chanan. S8vo., pp. 104. 


+ Mosby and his Men. By T. Marshall Crawford: 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 16mo., pp. 375. 
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interest. The descriptions are at times 
very vivid, but they are evidently unstud- 
ied—the mere work of a soldier who tells 
what he knows and saw, in the language of 
ordinary life. 


Whatever may have been the political 
errors of the late Henry Winter Davis— 
and we, of course, think them to be griev- 
ous and many—he was, beyond doubt, 
frank and bold in the utterance of his po- 
litical views, and generally a logical rea- 
soner from incorrect premises. His was a 
case of political lunacy, not idiocy, Under 
this view of the matter, the public speeches 
and addresses of Mr. Davis, which have 
been just issued in a handsome style,* are 
worthy of a place in the library of the man 
who would study thoroughly the history of 
the time, whatever be the politics of the 
student. As specimens of vigorous and 
forcible composition, some of the speeches 
are worthy of close study. Among the State 
papers, the celebrated Wade-Davis mani- 
festo, written by Mr. Davis, is reproduced. 
It is, in the light of recent events, more 
than ever a curious document. The ora- 
tion by Cresswell, which precedes the col- 
lection of addresses, is simply pretentious; 
but there is no statute which requires the 
purchaser of the book to read more of the 
text than necessary, and where there is so 
much worthy of attention, a little trash 
may be admitted. As for the manner in 
which the publishers have done their part 
of publication, it is without fault. 


A new edition of Victor Hugo’s last great 
work, embellished by two characteristic 
designs from the pencil of Gustave Dore, 
has just been issued.t It is not necessary 
to analyse the work itself; it has already 
won its place in public estimation. This 
edition is notable, however, for the paper 
on which it is printed, and the general me- 
chanical excellence of the work. 





* Speeches and Addresses, by Henry Winter Davis. 
Preceded by a Sketch of his Life, Public Services and 
Character. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo., 
pp. 596. 

+ The Toilers of the Sea. A Novel. By Victor 
Hugo. New York: Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo., 
pp. 155. 
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Nearly all of our readers will remember 
a tough and broad yarn, intensely funny, 
of the mishaps that befell one Sut Lovin- 
good in his attempt to wear a shirt with an 
undue proportion of starch in the fabric. 
The story went through the press, and was 
never read without laughter. The author 
has gathered that and kindred sketches 
into a book.* The humor of all the papers 
embraced in the collection is extravagant, 
and, at times, indelicate, although the in- 
delicacy, we are sorry to say, is so much 
a part of the fun, that to weed it out 
would be to destroy two-thirds of the 
stories. As a specimen of indigenous 
humor, resulting from high animal spirits 
and a keen sense of the absurd, the vo- 
lume of Mr. Harris is an admirable one. 
The fun is thoroughly peculiar to the 
South and Southwest—it has none of the 
New England element in it—though we 
believe it will be read and enjoyed in New 
England as thoroughly as elsewhere. The 
illustrations are as extravagant, and nearly 
as laughter-provoking as the letter-press. 


Of that kind of poetry which rises but 
little over the dead level, and gives us re- 
spectable construction with but little no- 
velty in idea, we have enough in our weak- 
ly newspapers. Mr. Hewett has been 
placing a long poem of three thousand 
lines of the decorous order in a book.t 
The story he tells in fair, and, at times, 
elegant blank verse, is not devoid of in- 
terest; but, had it been condensed into 
one-fourth of the space, would have ad- 
mitted of more vigorous treatment than is 
possible under such extreme dilution. 
Here and there lines occur of force and 
point, but this is mingled with wordiness 
and weakvess. As a promise of better 
efforts in the future, ‘‘The Votary” is 
alone valuable. 





* Sut Lovingood. Yarns Spun by a “Nat’rul Durn’d 
Fool.” Warped and Wove for Public Wear. By 
George W. Harris. New York: Dick & Fitzgerald 
16mo., pp. 299. 


+ The Votary. A Narrative Poem. By James D 


Hewett. New York: George W. Carleton & Co 
16mo., pp. 123. 















—Our eyes are wet with tears to the me- 
nory of our friend, Charles F. Brown, or 
‘* Artemus Ward,” who recently departed 
this life in London. Of all the literary men 
of our acquaintance, there was no one for 
whom we entertained a warmer respect 
than for ‘‘Artemms Ward.” He was aman 
to be loved by those who knew him most 
intimately, for no one ever possessed a more 
generous and truthful heart. We were 
born in neighboring towns, and so, though 
the editor of this journal was a few years 
his senior, we started on the journey of life 
from the same spot. He laughed at the fol- 
lies and vices of men, while we, less happy, 
have scolded and denounced them. On the 
subject of politics, his sentiments were in 
perfect accord with our own, and many 
a time, during the dark days of the Lin- 
coln reign of terror, were we compelled to 
laugh at the inimitable sallies of his wit, 
even when our soul was oppressed w:th 
scorn and indignation at the stupidity and 
cowardice of the people. Our friend’s 
death and burial in a foreign land reminds 
us of Theocritus’s beautiful epitaph on Eus- 
thenes : 
‘*Here rests my dear Eusthenes, whose 
skill, 


Though ¢ every eye could probe the soul 
at 


Wise Eusthenes ! the stranger deck’d his 


bie 
And Philocles, the 


oet, dropped a tear: 
This, in a foreign find, fond 


friendship 
gave— 
*T was all the dead could wish—an hon- 
or’d grave.” 

—In the March number of the Home Month- 
ly, published at Nashville, Tenn., there is a 
well-written and exceedingly interesting ar- 
ticle entitled ‘‘Confederate Notes, by a La- 
dy of Virginia,” in which we find the fol- 
lowing important item of literary history : 


‘Incidentally it leads to Edgar Poe, po- 
ularly L meee to bea Baltimorean by 
Firth, e it rests, really, upon pretty 
good ood individual authority that Norfo 
the honor of giving to the world of letters 
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this weird child of genius, whose life seem- 
ed set to the refrain of his own mournful 
‘Nevermore!’ An old lady of that city, 
Mrs. Lindsay says, has often and again told 
in mv presence how that the poet, whose 
mother was in some way connected with 
the stage, was born in a small and obscure 
house, at the upper end of Bermuda street; 
that she was in most indigent: circum- 
stances; that while this child and his twin- 
sister, little Rosalie, were very young in- 
fants, she removed to Richmond with them, 
and there died soon afterward.” 


The writer of this article is a very talent- 
ed and accomplished lady, a resident of 
Norfolk, and we suppose no doubts may 
be entertained upon the interesting fact in 
relation to the birth-place and parentage of 
Poe. It appears from this same article that 
John Howard Payne, the author of ‘Sweet 
Home,” was also a native of Norfolk. Vir- 
ginia is quite as famous for her literary ge- 
nius as for her transcendent statesmen and 
patriots. 


—A Washington telegraph announces 
that ‘‘a Republican financier, a member of 
Congress, is preparing a work on the Road 
to Riches.” It will probably be a recipe for 
theft. 


—A Washington dispatch represents Al- 
exander H. Stephens as advising all south- 
ern people who question him on the mat- 
ter that he ‘‘is of the opinion that nothing 
the southern people can do will influence 
in the slightest degree the policy of the 
dominant party at Washington, and that 
the wisest and best course is to remain 
quiet and await the issue of coming events.” 
This is precisely the fact which we tried to 
impress upon the minds of the southern 
gentlemen we met with at the Philadelphia 
so-called Conservative Convention. And 
we repeat now, that when the southern peo- 
ple have gone into the business of voting 
with negroes, «nd it should turn out that 
the negroes are not the mere tools of Con- 
gress, that body will pass some other bill 
to make them itstools. Nothing is afinalty 
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with such incomprehensible villains but 
death, or a loss of power. A loss of power 
is death, and they know it; but, happily 
for mankind, the very desperate measures 
to which they must resort to retain power, 
will soonest work their downfall. Itis a 
libel upon the human race to say that such 
scoundrels can retain power forever. 


—A lady correspondent, who resides in 
the city of Washington, asks us, ‘‘Now, 
what would you do if you were in the Pre- 
sident’s place, with such a swarm of mos- 
quitoes buzzing about your ears?’ We 
would scatter among them a little salts of 
fire, i.e, sulphur, &c. Thus would we dis- 
cipline the tyrants in this world to the kind 
ot business they will have mostly on hand 
in the next. 


—A southern paper, which is entirely 
right in its spirit and pluck, has neverthe- 
less the following remark on the military 
bill: ‘‘ This bill is now the law of the land. 
This manifest crime against liberty is in 
direct defiance of a late decision of the 
Supreme Court. By this bill the most ex- 
plicit and emphatic commands and pro- 
hibitions of the Constitution have been 
ruthlessly trampled under foot, and irre- 
sponsible tyranny established in its stead.” 
Then we suggest that this bill is not the law 
of the land. It is for the moment the might 
of the land, but it is not law. A bill that is 
in manifest opposition to the Constitution 
—that is ‘tan irresponsible tyranny”—is 
no law. And every man concerned in its 
infliction will be liable to the most terrible 
punishment the instant the law of the land 
can be enforced. 


—We commend to the southern people 
the following paragraph from the Virginia 
Cinch Valley News : 

‘* At all events, we have nothing to gain 
by making haste to accept the revolting 
conditions offered to us. t us caer A 
suffer that martyrdom for liberty whic 
may yet be the salvation of our race.” 

This counsel we conceive to be replete 
alike with sagacity and patriotism. Quiet- 
ly submitting to an overpowering wrong is 
not accepting that wrong. Doing the best 
that an oppressed people can to peaceably 
thwart the most malignant designs of an 
armed tyranny is not accepting that tyran- 
ny. ‘The traveler who is robbed by an 
armeda sassin submits, but afterwards does 
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his best to get the culprit hangel. This 
Mongrel party is a culprit, which will one 
day be brought to the bar of justice. 


—It was a maxim of the Emperor Trajan 
that ‘‘The Prince is not above the laws.” 
And Appolonius Thyanaus wrote these 
words to the Empesor Domitian: ‘‘ These 
things have I spoken concerning the laws, 
which, if thou shalt not acknowledge to 
rule over thee, then thou shalt not reign.” 
Such may be the authoritative command 
of the Democratic party to the law-disre- 
garding and law-destroying Mongrels when- 
ever it shall speak with the defiant author- 
ity of truth and justice. 


—A Mongrel member ofa military-chosen 
body, called the ‘Legislature of Tennes- 
see,” says, with a language somewhat he- 
retical to the Mass»chusetts code of negro 
qualifications, ‘‘ The white man is one hun- 
dred years in advance of the negro.” If 
there is any truth in history, he must be at 
least four thousand years ahead of Cuffee, 
for we can trace the negro back, with cer- 
tainty, four thousand years, and he was 
then just the same being he is now. In all 
that time he has neither retrograded nor 
gone an inch ahead. But if he is, even as 
a typical race, but a htndred years behind 
the white man, would it not be best to 
w.it a hundred years, until he is brought 
up to our level, before we attempt to treat 
him as our equal? 


—Our exchanges announce that ‘ Alex- 
ander H. Stephens is despondent in refer- 
ence to the action of Congress, but recom- 
mends submission and patience.” So do 
we. Just such submission and patience as 
the traveler exercises who is, for the mo- 
ment, at the mercy of the foot-pad and 
assassin. 

—We cannot too much commend the 
following sentence from the Virginia Sen- 


linel : 

‘*The South has only to be firm and pa- 
tient, and persevering in the pursuit of het 
rights, to rescue them all from every peril 
that besets them.” 

How much more manly and patriotic is 
this than that other temper, which gives 
up all hope at once, and talks of fleeing to 
some other country, and leaving the home 
of their fathers, and abandoning the sacred 
graves of their heroic dead to the defiling 
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footsteps of the brutal invader and spoiler ! 

This hybrid revolution is not only against 
nature, but it is in opposition to all the 
moral feelings and political education of 
the American people. It has prospered, 
not so much from the moral strength of 
the Negro party as from the demoralization 
and non-capacity of the opposition. The 
revolution has been reckless, positive, and 
pushing, while the Democratic opposition 
has been negative, hesitating and dubitant. 
A cause only thus supported never can be 
successful; or, not certainly until the revo- 
lution has become exhausted by its own 
desperation. But the instant the Demo- 
cratic party, or any party, takes the field 
with a fierce and unconquerable determina- 
tion never to give another inch of quarter 
to the foe, the negro party will be struck 
with the shaft of death. The real strength 
of the White Man’s party in this country 
is as two to one to that of the Negro 
party. Let the former be but as resolute 
as the latter, and the struggle will very 
quick be over. It is confessed that the 
white man’s party is in the physical ma- 
jority of at least a million of souls in the 
whole country, and yet there are hopeless 
sluggards who give up allas lost! Shame! 
shame! If our cause is lost, it must be 
because of the mean cowardice of its sup- 
porters. 


—A Republican editor says: ‘If the 
editor of THz Oxp Guarp possesses ordi- 
nary sensibility, we should think he must 
have been a lonesome individual for the 
last five or six years.” Yes, sir, about as 
much so as the ‘true prophet of the Lord” 
was at that time, mentioned in Scripture, 
when there was only ‘‘one true prophet” 
to over ‘‘four hundred false prophets.” 
True, the men who have opposed us have 
been about as numerous as the devils 
which went into the Gaderean swine, and 
we have respected them just aboutas much 
as we should have respectel the swinish 
imps, had we been there. 


—We have been willing to let the term 
*sWar Democrats” drop; but, as they still 
persist in applying to themselves the name 
of “loyal Democrats,” we will give a defi- 
nition of that term. ‘Loyal Democrat,” 
then, is a cat’s paw, to pull the chestnuts 
out of the fire’for the Republican mon- 
key. 
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—We are asked if we still believe there 
is any such thing as ‘‘peaceable seces- 
sion.” It seems not, and for the same 
reason that there is no such thing as a 
gentleman’s getting out of the company of 
a band of thieves who have made up their 
minds to rob him. 


—A Washington letter-writer says: ‘I 
have noticed the singular fact that mem- 
bers of Congress are much more given to 
debate on warm days than when the wea- 
ther is cold.” That is not singular, for it 
is a well-known chemical law that caloric 
expands gasses. 


—We notice that the scribblers, we will 
not say critics, are still at work trying to 
break down ‘St. Elmo.” Much of the 
opposition to the work, here in the North, 
springs from envy and spleen that so gift- 
ed an authoress as Miss Evans should ap- 
pear in the South, and rise so proudly into 
literary fame just at this time. We are 
unable to imagine that the objections to 
“St. Elmo,” except po-sibly one, would 
ever have been started by a competent re- 
viewer, who was not on the hunt after 
something to find fault with. And even 
the charge of ‘‘ pedantry” probably arises, 
in most cases, from the fact that Miss 
Evans’s reading is far beyond the majority 
of reviewers. And as for the other charge, 
of ‘‘too much passion,” it may, we think, 
be taken »s sufficient proof that the au- 
thoress is less gifted with stupidity than a 
majority of our romance writers at the pre- 
sent day. That very quality which made, 
and deservedly made, the transcendent re- 
putatin of the authoress of Jane Eyre, 
shines out in a scarcely less degree in the 
pages of ‘St. Elmo.” Miss Evans has 
nothing to dread from the critics on this 
score. They will cause her next book to 
be sought for with unequaled avidity. 


—A Democratic paper exclaims, with 
tones of despair: ‘“‘Is there then no way 
to end our troubles?” Yes, by ending those 
who cause them. 


—The New York World, a paper of the 
easiest, or most doubtful political virtue in 
America, shows its erudition by telling its 
readers that the peculiar and offensive 
odors of the negro arise from his general 
want of cleanliness, and intimates that if 
Cuffee is well and clean, his bad odors 
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vanish. But the fact is, that the more per- 
fect Cuffee’s health, the stronger his odor. 
A sick negro, in a great degree, loses this 
striking characteristic of his race. In fact, 
the skin of each race secretes a distinct 
and peculiar odor. Humboldt tells us that 
‘«The Peruvian Indians, who, in the middle 
of the night, distinguished the different 
races by their quick sense of smell, have 
formed three words to express the odor of 
the European, the Indian of America, and 
the negro; they call the first pezuna, the 
second posco, the third graio.” Cuffee’s 
graio then is as much a part of his nature 
as his complexion. 


' —The Pontiac Jacksonian well says that 
“The military government of the South is 
only a step towards the military govern- 
ment of the North;” and it bravely adds: 
‘Force has taken the place of legality, 
and from force will come the remedy. No 
man argues with a highwayman. He is 
compelled to preserve himself by any in- 
strumentalities he can lay hold of.” These 
words are both wise and brave. To re- 
commend meeting such a- revolution as 
this Mongrel rebellion with nothing but 
political caucuses, is both cowardly and 
foolish. 

—A gentleman of North Carolina writes 
us: “Come and see us. You will find the 
latch-string on the outside, a hearty wel- 
come within, and bacon and greens in 
abundance. I should like to know you in 
person, as I do already in public, for an 
honest man and true patriot. Come and 
stay a month—longer, if you can. Ilive out 
of the world, even ten miles from a post- 
office.” Now, if we could spare the time, 
we should jump at the chance to get into 
such a peaceful spot, with plenty of ‘‘ba- 
con and greens.” Then to be ‘ten miles 
from a post-office,” in such horrible times 
as these, when the daily news groans only 
with reports of wrong and outrage, that 
would be a little heaven of one’s own on 
earth. To be ten glorious miles away from 
a post-office, where one could hear nothing 
about Thad. Stevens, Sumner, Stanton, or 
the devil—what an incomprehensible lux- 
ury! Somehow, we must find out this 
charming Eden. ; 
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—One of the ablest of the Democratic 
editors of New England, whose light shines 
even east of Boston, writes in the follow- 
ing spirit: ‘It is time for somebody to 
move upon the enemy’s works in a differ- 
ent kind of style from that practiced by 
our stupid leaders tor the past ten years, 
Such a cowardly, rotten set God never 
made before. I wonder that we have not 
been annihilated. But there is a cohesive 
principle of right controlling the masses 
of our party, which, if conducted into the 
proper channel, would be omnipotent. I 
wish there were some way to get rid of that 
poor abortion called ‘‘The National De- 
mocratic Committee.” But the body of du- 
bitant Democrats only embraces the north- 
ern States, and cannot claim to act for the 
whole Democratic party of the country. 
It is substantially the same body of imbe- 
ciles who discharged the task of running 
the Democratic party in the last Presiden- 
tial campaign. If they insist on doing the 
same again next year, we shall come off 
with a similar result. A want of pluck is 
as bad as a want of sagacity in a political 
campaign. But where sagacity and pluck 
are both wanting, nothing but defeat can 
be looked for. 


—A talented and estimable young lady, 
of the interior ‘of Pennsylvania, writes us: 
**O, how my heart aches for our poor, suf- 
fering friends in the South! A brilliant 
lady writes me that we cannot begin to 
imagine their sufferings. I believe, if my 
property were in my own hands, I should 
send it all to them, or a good portion of it 
at least.” Such is the real feeling of a 
great portion of the most intelligent and 
respectable women of the North. Those 
who feel otherwise, as a general thing, are 
a class who are fit to be neither wives nor 
mothers. They are wanting in those pure 
fountains of kindness and affection which 
are the most charming sweetness of wo- 
man’s nature. Whenever we hear a wo- 
man approving of the cold and cruel des- 
potism the black party is inflicting upon 
the southern people, ‘we cannot sufficiently 
thank God that the dungeon-bosomed 
virago is not of our household, 
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